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POLITICAL. | 


FEDERATION AND FREE TRADE, 
Westminster Review, London, August. 
HE Imperial Federation of the British Empire is hardly yet 
considered a question of practical politics. No authori- 
tative plan of federation has yet been formulated, for it is evi- 
dent that the self-governing colonies will never enter an 
Imperial union without a full and proportionated share in an 
Imperial Parliament. The radical solution of the problem lies 
in the absolute divorce of the local affairs of the United King- 
dom from Imperial affairs. Britain would thus becomea prov- 
ince of the Empire, and her position would become somewhat 
akin to that of Prussia in the German Empire. 

England lost her American colonies through her blind con- 
servatism and the domineering, greedy, and insular egotism of 
her old colonial system. Her present colonial system is far 
more generous, yet the self-governing colonies, being subject 
to the dangers, must have the rights of citizenship, or they will 
all ultimately sever their connection with the Empire. 

In face of all the difficulties, voluntary federation seems 


impossible as long as the peace of the world is not disturbed 

f, however, there should be a general European war in which 
*rance and Russia should combine against the Triple Alliance, 
and if England, through the Eastern question should become 
involved in such a war, and while her fleets were engaged in 
preventing a French invasion, in protecting Constantinople 
and the route to India, as well as her commerce and her coal- 
ing stations; if French and Russian fleets should bombard or 
mulct in heavy ransoms the chief seaboard cities of her great 
colonies—while, at the same time a costly campaign was in 
progress in Afghanistan to repel a Russian invasion of India— 
such a war then might lead either to an Imperial Confedera- 
tion for protection in war, or to a final separation of the prin- 
cipal colonies from the Empire. The necessity for the com- 
bined defense of the whole British Empire might overwhelm 
all selfish interests, and demonstrate that Imperial Federation 
was necessary for the common interest of the colonies as well 
as of the Mother Country. United in such a confederacy, 
even though it were strictly limited to questions of peace and 
war, a century of such connection would lead toa more perfect 
union. 

The idea of a pan-American Congress naturally suggests the 
federation of all the Americas. At first glance it would seem 
that the process could only be by voluntary confederation 
The recent agreement, however, for a federation of five Central 
American Republics resulted in a revolution in San Salvador, 
in a war between that State and Guatemala, and in a rebellion 
in Honduras. 

Canada, not being independent, could not be invited to take 
part in the conference, yet it is the general hope and belief in 
America that Canada, in the fulness of time, will seek annexa- 
tion to or federation with the United States of her own free 
will. Yet Britain would object to losing Halifax and Esqui- 
mault and her alternative route to the East by way of Canada. 
Canada’s vote for annexation might even lead toa war between 
England and America. The more the United States grows in 
population, wealth, and power, the more they will object to 
all these great British naval stations in their near vicinity— 
Halifax, Bermuda, Jamaica, and Esquimault. Even little Nas- 
sau was a thorn in their side during the Civil War. Whenthe 
isthmian canals are finished, America may wish to control the 
Carribbean. By what moral right right does England claim 
the dominion of the sea? 

It would seem that a war between two such enlightened 
nations should be impossible. Yet the high civilization of the 
United States did not prevent the Civil War. If the United 
States should take Canada, they would not be likely to give it 
up. Lord John Russell said during the Civil War that the 
United States fought for “Empire.” The Northern States 
objected to being bounded on the south by a hostile confeder- 
acy. The same objection applies to a foreign and possibly 
hostile State stretching from ocean to ocean on their northern 
boundary. 

For the past twenty years Europe has been arming for the 
greatest war in the world’s history, which will bring more men 
into the field and cause greater slaughter in actual battle than 
ever occurred in the wars of Attila, of Genghis Khan, of Ti- 
mour, or Napoleon. 

Long before all the European questions are settled perman- 
ently, however, Europe will probably get tired of war. The 
blood and dynamite process will be followed by national bank- 
ruptcies and general exhaustion. Common sense of the Amer- 
ican or Australian order may then rule the day, and leagues 
of peace lead to a confederation. 

Thus, within a few centuries, possibly much sooner, the 
world may be divided between four great Powers: Pan-Amer- 
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ica, the United States of Europe, the British Confederation, 
and Russia. It would then be no longer a question of the 
balance of power in Europe, but of the balance of power on all 
the earth. Then perhaps, after some world-wide contest, these 
four great Powers might agree to unite in one international 
government. The final ending of war would be the leading 
inducement to such aunion. Home rule—for home affairs— 
will yet prevail in Europe and Asia as in America. 

Free Trade and Federation go hand in hand. Accompany- 
ing and intimately connected with the present preparations for 
war, there is a universal war of tariffs—a war between America 
and Europe, between Russia and Europe, a tariff war of Amer- 
ica, Russia, the Continent, the self-governing colonies, and all 
the rest of the world together against Great Britain—an epi- 
demic of Protection. Free trade still remains as ever the only 
scientific solution of the tariff question. The world, however, 
has refused to accept free trade, and the practical solution of 
the tariff question will probably be found in Federation. 





CYPRUS UNDER ENGLISH RULE, 
Max. OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER. 
Die Nation, Berlin, August. 


HEN Lord Beaconsfield, in 1878, had brought the treaty 

with the Porte concerning Cyprus to a close, he prom- 

ised to make of this island under English rule, a model of good 
government for the Orient. 

Disraeli is long since gone to his account, and others have 
entered upon his inheritance; notably, “The Grand Old 
Man” Gladstone. Since him, a Conservative Ministry under 
Lord Salisbury has resumed the reins of power; but uninflu- 
enced by party changes, the governor-generals of the island, 
one after the other, have devoted themselves to the fulfillment 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s promise. 

Lord Wolseley was not long on this beautiful, but thinly pop- 
ulated island, which, according to the English Trigonometrical 
Survey has an area of about 175 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 186,173 according to the census of 1881, which 
was probably the first reliable census ever taken in 
the East. The prospects of war with Russia in the 
spring of 1879 led to Lord Wolseley’s recall; the generally 
peaceably disposed character of the Cypriotes rendering the 
presence of one of England’s best generals unnecessary. 

Lord Wolseley was succeeded by Sir Robert, Biddulph, who 
had already had charge of the Nicosia district, in the interior 
of the island, and whose post became one of some difficulty 
in consequence of change of party in the Home Administra- 
tion, a change which was attended with numerous orders 
and counterorders. Under Sir Robert, the English officials 
learnt to organize rule and procedure in harmony with cli- 
mate, custom, and existing institutions, and considerable judg- 
ment was displayed in the selection of the Oriental and Euro- 
pean regulations best suited to Cyprian conditions. Only such 
laws were repealed as had outlived their usefulness, or were 
incompatible with a civilized government like England. Even 
this occurred not abruptly or violently, but gradually. The 
Governor-General had powerful support in the person of the 
Chief Justice, Sir Edward Bovill, a man who, in the course of 
years, had acquired the respect not only of the English and 
foreign residents, but also the Cypriote Greeks and Turks. By 
no means a light achievement among a people who required to 
_ be treated like capricious children. 

In the spring of 1886 Sir Robert Biddulph, who, like Lord 
Wolseley, was an army man, was replaced by Sir Henry Bul- 
wer Lytton, who was appointed Civil Governor, for, although it 
was held necessary to inaugurate the administration under 
_ a military chief, it was deemed desirable to substitute civil 
government at the earliest convenience. 

The Cypriotes, though tractable, and with good natural 
endowments, forget only too easily their condition under 
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Turkish rule. In spite of the burthen of a heavy tribute they 
have already, by imperceptible degrees, advanced toa higher 
material and social plane of existence. It is quite possible that 
the numerous improvements introduced by the English, 
although beneficial to the people as a whole, may be prejudicial 
in some cases to individual interests. Every new plane of 
civilization, along with its benefits, brings some drawbacks in 
its train. Seriously it may be charged against the English 
Government that it has not yet canceled the heavy tribute 
which constitutes a serious drag to the development of the 
island. This only indicates the tradesman-like spirit of Eng- 
lish politics. The annual tribute does not go tothe “ poor sick 
man” at the Golden Horn. His English and French creditors 
pocket it. Theoretically Cyprus is still a part of Turkish terri- 
tory, and this theory is not without its consequences, although 
the probabilities of England surrendering it are very remote. 
The terms of the treaty are: “So long as Russia shall hold 
Ardahan, Kars; and Batoum the English shall occupy Cyprus, 
subject to the payment of an annual tribute to the Sultan, the 
tribute to be calculated on the average income derived by 
Turkey from the island during the previous ten years.” 

This tribute thus calculated amounted to £92,797 sterling, and 
is far in excess of the surplus over expenditure in any one year 
since. But it must be remembered that the Turkish Govern- 
ment incurred little expenditure, that “baksheesh” prevailed 
in every branch of the service, and that contributions were 
levied by every Turkish official, from the Pasha to the youngest 
member of the military police. Under such circumstances the 
Porte may well have succeeded in squeezing the asserted 
revenue out of the island. It is only the exceptional natural 
resources of the country that have saved the people from utter 
ruin under the century-long crushing tribute of ten marks 
($2.50) per capita of population. The deficit resulting from 
the tribute has been made good by England since her occupa- 
tion; but it would be to the interest of the island to absolve it 
from it altogether, or, at least, to reduce it. The richest soil 
will not go on yielding good crops for ever, unless something 
is returned to it. Exhaustion of the soil is not economical 
farming. 

The present Governor, Sir Henry Bulwer, is more popular 
even than his predecessors. He has grown gray in colonial 
service, a gentleman in the best sense of the term, and a mem- 
ber of the distinguished English family of /7tterateurs and 
diplomatists. He shows all due deference to the customs of 
the country, is accessible, and impartial, but firm when it 
appears necessary. 

Three-fourths of the people of Cypress are Christians, 
mainly members of the Greek Orthodox Church, one-fourth are 


Turks. The Legislative council is elected on the basis of this 
proportion, and consists of eighteen members, of whom six are 
nominated by the Government from the ranks of its upper offi- 
cials, nine are elected by the Christians, and three by the 
Mahomedans. The Queen of England reserves the power of 
veto over the acts of the Council, but this is rarely exercised. 

The island is divided into six districts, each under a com- 
missioner, with an English judge and chief of police. The 
Ottoman code, based on the Code Napoleon, and adapted to 
Oriental requirements, is, along with other Turkish govern- 
ment regulations, the basis of law. For some years past, too, 
village courts have been instituted for small causes (under five 
pounds sterling) and for criminal charges not involving more 
than three days’ imprisonment. There is a Revenue Survey 
department, employed in the survey and registration of both 
public and private lands. There is also a Public Works 
Department, anda State Forestreservation. That the Cypriotes 
have not a railway is their own fault. The English govern- 
ment, some years ago, offered the Cypriotes a lot of available 
railway material which it had in Egypt. The Cypriotes con- 
sidered the offer and “declined with thanks,” fearing that its 
introduction would ruin the mule-drivers! The freedom of 
the press is assured, and several newspapers are published ; 
religious freedom, too, isabsolute. Religious difficulties among 
the Mahomedans are settled by a Cadi from Constantinople, a 
condition imposed by the High Porte on the surrender of the 
Island. Education is strictly sectarian. 
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CHINA AT “THE PARTING OF THE WAYS.” 
GUSTAV KRENKE. 
Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, August. 


HE Siberian railway which, in its course along the Ural, 
constitutes a boundary line between Europe and Asia, 
might well have been regarded as a mere outflyer of the 
European network of railways, terminating, as it did in Orin- 
burg and Slatoust. It is true that the Ural railway (Perm- 
Ekaterinburg-Tschumen) crosses the Ural, but this is only to 
connect the valleys of the Volga and the Ob, and is without 
junctions. This state of things will not endure long; for in 
the Russian budget for 1891, provision is made tor gigantic 
undertakings embracing 8,500 kilometers of railway line and 
an outlay of 350,000,000 rubles. 

Apart from the enormous advantages which Russia is justi- 
fied in anticipating from the construction of her Siberian rail- 
ways, the undertaking is otherwise of great significance for 
Western Europe. By means of this railway system, the old 
civilizations of Eastern Asia will be subjected to friction with 
European races, until they will be compelled to recognize and 
utilize our achievements in material science. Japan is already 
strenuously engaged in remodeling her political and social 
organization on modern European types. China, however, 
still holds aloof, regarding European discoveries and inven- 
tions with indifference, if not with animosity. The history of 
railways in China shows how difficult it will be for the Chinese 
to break with their past; but now with the Siberian railway 
coasting their borders for a length of a thousand kilometers, 
and providing for the irruption of a Russian army into the 
Celestial Empire at short notice, even the most obdurate 
opponent of change can hardly remain longer indifferent. The 
moment is consequently a seasonable one for casting an eye 
on the present position of railway affairs in China. 

Before the opium war, Canton was the only point of con- 
nection between China and the Western World. That war 
opened up the five ports, but the intercourse thus established 
had little influence on China, and it was not until the Anglo- 
French raid upon Pekin opened the eyes of China, that she 
awoke to an intelligent realization of the condition of things 
outside her own borders. 

Not many years after this the English thought the time had 
arrived for giving the Chinese an object lesson in railways, and 
on June 15, 1865, an English company was formed for the con- 
struction of a 1g-kilometer long railway from Canton on the 
east river to Fatschau on the West, but it was impossible to 
carry it through. Ten years later the first railway in China 
was taken in hand. This was designed to connect Shanghai 
with Wusung. On June 30, 1876, the first half from Shanghai 
to Kaingwan was opened for traffic, but the people showed 
invincible hostility to the innovation, and it remained only a 
year in operation. The carriers by land and water were the 
first to protest, the general populace soon sided with them, 
and little was needed to fan the spark of opposition into a 
flame. Superstition did the rest, “the gods were offended,” 
there was an outbreak of bigoted intolerance and the railway 
was destroyed. 

Other railways were then in contemplation, but only one of 
them ever got beyond that stage. In 1878 the well-known 
Kaiping Company for machinery and mining works, organized 
by Chinese merchants for the purpose among others 
of operating the coal mines of Kaiping, proposed the 
construction of a line 64 kilometers long from Kai- 
ping to Lutai and Sanho. The Pekin officials were, 
however, so much opposed to the undertaking that it 
had to be abandoned, and a canal substituted, at least 
for the section through the plains. For the mountain section, 
the railway afforded the only available means of transport. 
With the greatest difficulty sanction was obtained for the con- 
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struction of this little section of only 11 kilometers long, and 
scarcely less was the difficulty of treating with the villagers, 
whose houses or graves were on the line of road, At first the 
line was built as a horse tramway, that the people might grow 
accustomed to it before the introduction of the locomotive; 
only the bridges were built strong enough for permanent rail- 
way work, In 1882 permanent rails were laid and the loco- 
motive introduced, but in view of the jealousies of local carriers 
it was thought desirable to have no passenger cars and to 
restrict the traffic solely to coal, coke, and limestone. 

Within the last five years, however, the problem has pre- 
sented itself to China in quite another aspect. France has 
secured a firm foothold in Tonquin and opened up commercial 
intercourse with Western China. Russia, after the conquest 
of Turkestan, pushed her railroad on one hand through the 
Turcoman Steppe, thus threatening Persia, Afghanistan, and 
the western provinces of China, and, indirectly, India, and on 
the other hand, pushed forward the Siberian railway to the 
Pacific, in dangerous proximity to the whole northern bound- 
ary of China. England, which appeared to be indifferent to the 
advance of France and Russia, suddenly, by a keen stroke of 
policy, secured the most commanding position by the annex- 
ation of Burmah, and consequent command of the Irrawaddy 
and Bhamo routes, the only commercial routes between China 
and Southern Asia. Thus three powerful European nations 
have gradually pushed forward to the confines of China; and, 
unless she is content to supinely acknowledge the political, 
economical, and strategical superiority of her European neigh- 
bors, she must construct railways to bring the distant pro- 
vinces of her enormous empire into closer communication 
with each other and with Pekin. 

A little group of patriots, with keener insight than their 
fellows, recognized the dangers which threatened their country, 
and bestirred themselves to awaken a sentiment in favor of 
railway enterprise. The difficulties they had to encounter in 
the inertia and active opposition of their countrymen, were 
enormous: China had got along without railways for thousands 
years and could continue todo so. The State religions would 
be violated, etc. Other almost incredible objections were 
advanced; but the patent fact that the imports now exceed 
the exports by 25,000,000 dollars was urged with effect, and the 
opponents of the contemplated innovation were silenced. A 
railway system was resolved on, and no sooner was the decision 
made known, than German, English, American, and French 
capitalists were in the field, in eager competition with each 
other for concessions or contracts. 

The Chinese Government encouraged all who were willing 
to engage in railway construction to submit plans and 
estimates, without the slightest intention of renumerating 
them for their troubie and outlay, or of giving them the con- 
tracts for construction, the object was simply to secure data to 
guide them in their construction by domestic agency. More- 
over, the foreign firms who fondly imagined that China would 
call upon them for the supply of all necessary material from a 
spade to a locomotive, and the engineers and constructive 
officers who anticipated an extended field for their labors, are 
all grievously disappointed. China is quite confident of the 
ability of her own people to construct and operate railways, 
She will want a few foreigners to initiate operations in the 
various departments of the work, and some samples of 
machinery and appliances, but she holds fast by the doctrine 
of ‘“‘ China for the Chinese,” and will get rid of the now neces- 
sary foreign staff, as soon as it is possible to supplant them 
with her own people. 

It appears, however, that it is not so easy to raise the capital 
in China as was anticipated. The Chinese capitalists, with the 
example of the Chinese Steamship Company before their eyes, 
put small faith in princes. The people, too, in spite of numerous 
proclamations, are obstinately opposed, especially to the 
desecration of the numerous graves; all the carriers and boat- 
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men are up in arms, and the vice-king’s palace is daily besieged 
by thousands of petitioners against the construction of the 
proposed railway to Pekin. 

Vast works have been proposed and planned, but as China 
will not construct them with foreign capital, and as her own 
capitalists hang back, it is now proposed to set by a portion of 
the income of each province for railway construction. But 
when all the contemplated network of railways will be con- 
structed is known only tothe Chinese gods, and even they 
may not know precisely. 





IS THE PARLIAMENTARY FORM OF GOVERNMENT 
A TRANSITORY ONE? 
Louis WUARIN. 
Revue des Bowe Mondes, Paris, August 1. 


THE problem of our age for nations is to establish the 

principle of self-government, with the people themselves 

as the support of that government. The normal organization 

of democracy is the question in which merges all the vital 

questions of ourtime. This problem, however, is susceptible 
of several solutions. 

Speaking generally, we may say that there are three ways in 
which the people may hold the reins of power and be actually 
sovereign. 

In the first place a people may indicate its will not from a 
distance, but near at hand, always superintending the work of 
its agents, watching them, stopping them if there is reason 
for so doing, constraining them, in a word, to carry out the 
people's will in both legislative and administrative affairs. In 
this form of government, the representative system is reduced 
toaminimum. The deliberative bocies resemble simple com- 
mittees charged with preparing work for an elected assembly, 
and, here, the elected assembly is replaced by the people. This 
sovereign action in person in the transaction cf public business 
may extend more or less widely ; it may be limited to the State, 
or it may be extended to the province also, and even to the 
town. To whatever extent this supervision of the people may 
go, one thing may certainly be expected, which is that the 
supervision will become closer and closer as time goes on. It 
never has been known that citizens gave up willingly and deli- 
berately rights acquired, and the natural tendency of citizens 
is to increase their privileges. Switzerland is an example of 
this first type of democratic government. 

A second type is that which we find incarnated, at this time, in 
the different American republics.. Let us consider for amoment 
the most important of these, the Republic of the United States. 
There, moreover, the system is the most finished. In this new 
mode the people, most certainly know how to command at any 
moment, but they do not choose so todo. They have neither 
the taste nor the leisure to remain always on the alert, ready 
to intervene if it be necessary: they consider also that the 
questions submitted to the constituted authorities are too 
numerous and too complex to hand over the final solution of 
them to the mass of the citizens. How, then, dothey keep the 

desired control ? 

They rely first on the express and precise guarantees of the 
rights of the people in the Constitutions of the Nation and the 
separate States. These declarations of the prerogatives of the 
sovereign are defended with jealous care. The courts are arms 
for this defense, and the Supreme Court of the United States 
especially possesses, in this respect, powers the equivalent of 
which you will search for in vain in the federal tribunal of 
Switzerland. Additional means are necessary to complete the 
control of the constituents over the constituted bodies. This 
task is confided to a magistrate furnished with extensive 
attributes. 

The President of the United States possesses ample powers. 
He chooses his ministers. He appoints, with the advice and 
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consent of the Senate, the Federal judges and functionaries of 
all kinds. He has the right of veto, which can be overridden 
only by a vote of two-thirds in each of the Chambers. An 
interesting movement, however, which began a few years ago, 
shows an intention of the people to limit the power of appoint- 
ment by the .President. Lest he should regard the offices as 
party “‘spoils” there have been enacted “rules of the civil 
service,” which very much abridge the number of persons from 
which the President can make a selection. 

Besides this effort of the people to take back a portion of 
the power placed in the hands of the Chief of the State, should 
be noticed a movement belonging to the same category, and 
which strongly resembles the Aeferendum in Switzerland. I 
allude tothe machinery called “local option.” In several of 
the States, in the hope of diminishing the use of alcohol, the 
people of certain districts vote measures relating to the inter- 
diction of the’sale of spirituous liquors, the price of licenses, 
and the like. 
extended to other things remains to be seen. 


How far this system of ‘‘local option” may be 
The United 
States possess neither a pure parliamentary Government nor a 
direct democracy, but a mixed system which, during a century, 
has produced 
that has very 
rapacious party managers, who have often done scandalous 
things. 


satisfactory results. It cannot be denied, 


however, the’ system developed a set of 


The third method of realizing the democratic principle is 
furnished by the parliamentary system. Here, the spring, the 
motive power, resides in the chamber. During the term for 
which its members are chosen, they are Omnipotent. The 
citizens elect them and leave them to do what they think most 
for the interest of the country. They are ruled and kept in 
check, neither by the people as in Switzerland, nor by the 
President as in the United States. There is no way of pre- 
venting them from doing what the people do not wish, save by 
dissolving the chamber, and the chief of the State, either in 
a constitutional monarchy or a republic, resorts to this remedy 
in exceptional cases only. 

If parliamentary government has worked well in several 
States, in the first rank of which must be placed England, it 
must not be forgotten, that there have been checks and bal- 
ances which have much mitigated its defects. How it will 
eventually work in a country purely democratic, resting on the 
basis of universal suffrage, like France at the present time, 
remains to be seen. Will this form of parliamentary govern- 
ment retain its essential features, or will it be modified, either 
by strengthening the prerogatives of the chief of power, or by 
increasing the rights of the people? I am not prepared to 
admit that the days of parliamentary government are num- 
bered in France; but | incline to think that it will have to 
submit to the general law of all human things, and live only 
by undergoing atransformation. What is transpiring at this 
moment in Belgium, where the king demands the introduc- 
tion of the Referendum, to be used at the discretion of the 
executive power, as a make-weight to the authority of the par- 
liament to be chosen under an enlarged, perhaps universal, 
suffrage, is symptomatic. 

There is, then, some reason for regarding parliamentary gov- 
ernment—at least under its classic and orthodox form of 
rivalry between two parties, who watch each other closely, in 
order to profit by the faults of their adversaries, who dispute 
with each other for power without the interests of the country, 
inthe ardor of the encounter, being always considered—as a 
transitory form in the evolution of democracy. Moreover 
these two great parties, which are thought to produce an 
equilibrum, we see more and more cut up into fractions, any 
one of which by a single vote may upset the government, for 
some cause which the reasoning men of both the chief parties 
regard as trivial, There are not always going on sharp con- 
flicts which force groups to mass themselves in two opposing 
camps. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF STRIKES. 
GEORGES MICHEL. 
L’Economiste Frangats, Parts, August \. 

HEN the different manifestations of our social state are 

studied with some attention, it is impossible not to be 

struck with the sudden transformation which has taken place 

in the ideas and acts of the men who pretend to represent the 

workingmen. This transformation has been clearly apparent 

in the late strikes. Certainly, strikes are not a new thing; at 

all times, but especially since the great industries have been 

organized, workmen have tried to better their condition by 

threatening to desert in a mass the workshop or the factory. 

Up to the present, however, the suspension of work has been 

preceded by negotiations between the opposing parties, and 

the workmen have not had recourse to this w/t7ma ratzo, until 

all other means of bringing about an understanding had been 
exhausted. 

Some years ago, our colleague, Mr. Turquan, collected sta- 
tistics of the strikes which had occurred in France from 1874 
to 1887. He found there had been 1,080 of them. Beside 
each strike he put the cause of it. The most of them had 
eight distinct causes; 474 were caused by a demand for increase 
of wages, 276 by a reduction of wages, 105 by various objec- 
tions to the conditions of work, 48 by a demand for fewer 
hours of work, 40 by the engagement or dismissal of a director 
engineer, or employé, 28 in order to obtain the dismissal of 
foremen or workmen, 14 On account of a reduction of the 
hours of work.and to for delay in paying wages. The remain- 
der of the strikes were due to temporary and very rare causes. 

What I particularly wish to call attention to in these statis- 
tics, is, that during this period of fourteen years, seventy-nine 
hundredths of the strikes were due to three causes, a demand 
for increase of wages, a reduction of wages, and the various 
objections of the workmen in regard to the conditions of 
work. 

The strikes which have recently occurred in Paris have been 
due to neither of these causes, The most of the strikes have 
had an origin to which there is no analogy in the table com- 
piled by Mr. Turquan. The workmen no longer see in a strike 
the means, often dangerous but generally inefficacious, to get 
by force what they have been unable to get by persuasion. A 
strike has become for them an arm destined ‘to assure the 
triumph of the political and socialist demands of the Fourth 
Estate. 

For example, the journeymen bakers struck during May. Did 
they complain of theiremployers ? Did they demand an increase 
of wages or a reduction of hours of work? Not at all. They 
wanted to starve the Capital, in order to compel the Chamber 
to pass a law suppressing the register offices—the offices where 
as a protection to the public health, these journeymen are 
obliged to register their names. It would appear that, if these 
journeymen bakers objected to the register offices, the most 
simple and practical way was to unite in refusing to register 
themselves. Notso. The journeymen bakers, badly advised 
by the politicians of the Labor Exchange and the Municipal 
Council, made a false move, which could not fail to lead to a 
check. Without warning their employers, without formulating 
precise demands, they stopped work, which they were obliged 
to resume the next day, in the face of the clearly manifested 
intention of Government to assure the victualing of the 
Capital. ; 

In fact, one of the most curious symptoms of the working- 
men’s movement is the excessive disproportion between causes 
and effects. The least incident immediately assumes propor- 
tions beyond all bounds. Formerly strikes were prepared long 
inadvance and preceded by negotiations; to-day they take at the 
outset a character furious with animosity. The cause of this 
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change is, unhappily, not difficult to discover. It is due to 
the fact that workmen, instead of confiding the defense of 
their interests to men connected with their own trade and 
who know their needs thoroughly, have recourse to politicians 
or to men of another trade. 

I firmly believe that to this interference of a foreign ele- 
ment must be attributed the venomous character of recent 
strikes. Between wotkmen and masters of the same trade, 
a strike rarely takes immediately a violent form. Both 
sides know each other, appreciate each other, both have lofig 
had the same kind of life, and between them have grown up a 
thousand ties which retard or mitigate the explosion, Intro- 
duce a foreign element into this organism, and at once the 
relations are changed. The masters find themselves no longer 
face to face with fellow-workers, but with a third party, who 
does not even allow discussion. Now, the bearer of an imper- 
ative mandate demands forthwith complete obedience to it, 
Moreover, this third party hasan interest diametrically opposed 
to that of the workmen. In ordinary strikes, both masters 
and workmen are interested in ending as soon as possi- 
ble astate of things, which is as prejudicial to the interests 
of the one as of the other. On the other hand, with the actual 
system, it is to the interest of the delegates to envenom the 
conflict in order to add to their own importance, and to retain 
an office which keeps them in the public eye. 

This explanation of the evolution of strikes would be incom- 
plete, without mentioning the spirit which now animates the 
workmen. Up to the present time, internationalism has 
remained a matter more theoretical than practical. In public 
meetings and in their professions of faith, the chiefs of the 
workingmen’s party have kept repeating in a very loud voice 
that all the workmen of all countries were brothers and that 
frontiers had been invented by an egotistical dourgeozsze, but 
they have not gone beyond this repetition. In the late strike 
on French railways, the organizers of the movement publicly 
appealed to foreign syndicates; they demanded the support of 
these syndicates and received their subsidies with gratitude. 
It must be apparent to every one that this is a very grave 
symptom. 


SHALL IMMIGRATION BE RESTRICTED? 
J. J. MANGAN, M.D. 


Donahoe's Magazine, Boston, September. 
ERTAIN party leaders are assuming the rOle of alarmists in 
the matter of restricting immigration for the sole pur- 
pose of creating political capital. 

What is it that has within 300 years changed the half of this 
continent from a barren solitude to a land smiling with plenty 
and the home of 65,000,000 of people? Immigration. From 
the beginning of the colonization of North America, we have 
come over and settled, and then called on those we left behind 
to follow and help us to people this other and fairer half of the 
earth. From then until now the natural gains from immigra- 
tion have been paraded in terms of self-glorification, and these 
material arguments were strengthened by the sentiment that 
our country stood unique as the refuge of the poor and the 
oppressed from every clime. 

But now some of the moulders of public opinion, confronted 
with the labor problem, and seeing no natural solution, seek to 
solve it artificially by limiting the supply of labor. They 
would make us the arbiters of destiny, by sending forth across 
the waters of the great sea, the fiat of restriction. That which 
is artificial is never permanent, and this truth should be remem- 
bered whenever any attempt is made to settle the labor ques- 
tion. The problem will have tc be settled on natural principles 
alone, and all artificial shifts, such as this restriction theory, 
only serve to defer the solution. 4 

.As to the ethics of the restriction of immigration, we have 
a right based on the great principle of self-preservation; and 
whenever immigration tends to sap our national life, it is not 
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only our right but our highest duty to protect that life to the 
very utmost. Hence we exercise a just right when we prevent 
the entrance into this country of men whose aims and objects 
are opposed to our national spirit—be they Anarchists, Social- 
ists, or Communists ; and, no matter what notions of freedom 
they may hold, we are not obliged to submit to national 
annihilation. As in the political so in the social order, 
and we rightly exclude the criminal, the pauper, and the 
insane, because these are a menace to our national well- 
being. 

But some of our legislators would exclude all who are not well 
endowed with worldly goods; all who are unable to read and 
write; all who have no trade or profession; and some would 
even shut out all who do not speak our language. This is 
going too far. It should be remembered that the great mass 
of immigrants come here to better their condition by the labor 
of their hands. This stamps them producers, and as such they 
subsist on the results of their industry. They are also con- 
sumers of our surplus products, enlarging our home market to 
that extent and thus adding to the aggregate wealth of the 
nation. As they are self-supporting, no man’s right is infringed 
by their coming; and as they are in full accord with our Con- 
stitution, which guarantees to all men the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, we are not justified in shutting 
them out from this country to improve the labor market by 
the scarcity of workmen. This would be only producing an 
artificial state of affairs, which could not last. 

Worldly possessions should not be prerequisites for admis- 
sion, providing the immigrants have sufficient to keep them- 
selves until they can reap the fruits of their labor. Their labor 
is potential capital. Illiteracy alone should be no barrier, for 
we are large enough to absorb it, and the children of such 
immigrants are fully as well educated and intelligent as the 
average children of the land. The matter of language is a 
mere temporary objection, for the first thing a foreigner does 
is to learn our language and adopt our customs. 

It is true that immigration may make our population hetero- 
geneous, ill-balanced, and overweighted with elements alien to 
itself; but the leaven which we set to work in it will digest and 
assimilate it until it becomes part and parcel of ourselves. The 
sturdy character and industrious habits of most of those com- 
ing here, together with the nature of our institutions and our 
past history leaves no just reasons for fear. 

Neither immigration nor the tariff ever affects the solution 
of the labor problem; for in the countries of Europe where 
there is neither tariff nor immigration the labor question is 
the one burning problem which is still to be solved. It were 
folly for us to attempt to work it out alone. It is for the whole 
world. 





INSANITY IN DENMARK, 1888-89. 

Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen, August 6, 1891. 
N the 15th of October, 1888, the Ministry of Church and 
Education appointed a committee to inquire into the 
conditions of the deaf and dumb and the insane of Denmark. 
The commission went to work at once and gathered a great 
deal of very valuable material, which now has been digested 
and published by Dr. Med. J. Carlsen and Dr. Keller. An 
abridged form of the treatise has been issued in English for 
the Seventh International Congress of Hygiene and Demog- 
raphy, meeting in London, this year. The first part of the 


report gives an account of the instructions given the commit- 


tee ; the other parts describe the number of insane, their sex 
and local distribution, the probable origin of their mental 
disease, their physical conditions and the care taken of them. 
The whole is presented in an attractive form and contains a 
material collected with more care and exactness than is usual 
in an ordinary census. In cases of doubt special medical 
examinations have been made in order to settle the disputed 
questions. Such, for instance, were the medical inquiries in 
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Ringkjdébing to ascertain how many cases of alcoholism were 
treated by the doctors from 1881 to 1890, and similar ones 
made in Maribo to be sure that the priests have not overlooked 
or neglected to record any case of insanity. These detailed 
and repeated censuses have, of course, contributed very much 
to the valuableness of the whole report, not only as regards the 
Danish insane, but they show a new and better method in 
dealing with such matters. 

Statistics show that Denmark already in 1830 prepared lists 
of its insane and took care of them ina proper way. At that 
time there were 1,141 insane and deaf and dumb individuals, 
in 1845 there were 2,693, namely, 2,446 idiots and 247 mentally 
weak. In 1860 there were 1,372 insane persons, so born; in 
1870, 1,430, in 1880, 2,602 idiots. In the last census of the insane, 
a distinction was made between those mentally weak, those 
mentally dull, and idiots. The reports from Copenhagen and 
suburbs are not so satisfactory as those from the provinces; 
the citizens have not shown sufficient public spirit. Dr. Carl- 
sen has divided the cities into four groups—those of 30,000 to 
40,000, those of 10,000 to 30,000, those of 3,000 to 10,000, and 
those of less than 3,000 inhabitants. The total number of 
insane was 3,907, Or 2,128 male and 1,772 female, seven having 
been recorded without sex specified. Dr. Carlsen thinks these 
figures too low, and believes a thousand children have been 
left out of the accounts. He estimates the true figure to be 
5,000 to 6,000, or from 18 to 25 per cent. 

Attempts were made to ascertain if any special locality exer- 
cised an influence upon the number of idiots, but no certain 
proofs were found. The recorded statistics prove that, con- 
sidering the parents’ social positions, fewer male insane are 
found than was commonly supposed ; they also seem to prove 
that the natal origin is oftener the mother than the father. 
The statistics do not seem to prove that alcoholism in the 
parents produces insane children. 





SOCIETY IN DIFFERENT CITIES. 
Mrs. M. E. W. SHERWOOD, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila., September. 

T has been my good fortune, after a long absence in Europe, 
if to come home to see society in New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and Chicago somewhat as a stranger would see it. 

The seclusion of a peaceful garden, carefully tended and 
guarded, lest its roses should be picked by unworthy hands, 
could only faintly image forth New York society as it appeared 
before the war and for fifteen years after it, to those who now 
see it with all that peace taken away, its paths made into 
great high-roads, its roses uprooted and thrown out, its 
seclusion and exclusiveness all gone, a foreign splendor and a 
set of false gods reared at every corner, a new and more daz- 
‘zling illumination, and one standard of excellence alone 
admitted, that being money, no matter how gained, no 
matter how soiled, no matter how common the hands that 
hold it. 

Fortunately for us in New York, our millionaires are mostly 
admirable men, and their wives and sisters are educated, good, 
and accomplished Christian women. They have been sent to 
save us from Tranby Croft scandals. It is not they, but their 
toadies, who are disgusting; it is not they but their wealth 
which is alarming. The danger is that a new and less worthy 
(if more wealthy) class may take the places of the present 
millionaires, 

The new garden is a very brilliant one. The flowers are 
heavy with intoxicating perfume, the whole scene is much 
more luxurious than the former one. Women as beautiful and 
as well costumed as those in Watteau’s pictures make the 
scene enchanting; men are not effete, they are athletes, 
strong and handsome. Why, then, is the scene full of exnut? 
Why do these glittering people look so bored? But there is 
one charm which the new garden keeps. The serpent has not 
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crept in. New York is very decent, and society is compara- 
tively free from scandals. 

The worst side of it being its tediousness, one can hope for 
better things. Its leaders know the laws of trade; where there 
is a demand there is always a supply; if brains are wanted, 
they can buy brains—nothing cheaper. It will be brighter, 
perhaps, in a few years, this gay society. The traditions of 
good breeding, the elegance of manner—they are things money 
cannot buy; they may come later on, by intermarriage, per- 
haps. 

Philadelphia, even with its enormous prosperity, has avoided 
the snares into which New York has fallen. There is still the 
conservative spirit, the traditional quiet elegance, the charm as 
if of a beautiful Quakeress, about the Philadelphia hospitality. 
Society in Philadelphia is elegant; that word presents itself 
to the mind always. The women are beautiful and well dressed, 
but there is a different ideal of splendor from that of New 
York. Worth may dress both women, but the least observant 
will know which is the Philadelphian and which the New Yorker. 

In this oldest and most aristocratic of our cities some of the 
very noblest characteristics of the Republic can be traced. 
There is no offensive ostentation or love of show. 

In such a town, filled with science, education, thoughtful and 
great men, physicians of eminence, lawyers of renown, noble 
and philanthropic women, conversation flourishes. The talk 
at a Philadelphia dinner is of the finest quality, made musical 
by a queer little Southern accent, which from the lips of a 
pretty woman is enchanting. It might almost be said to be the 
fashion to be poor, or at least in moderate circumstances, in 
Philadelphia—a fact which commends it to many delightful 
people who would have no chance in New York, where wealth 
alone is the standard, 

Chicago has a society without ezauz. It is as fresh asarose. 
It has four elements of success—great wealth, wonderfully 
large, beautiful houses, and a set of educated and refined 
women, each of whom is an individual. No one Chicago 
woman is the least like another Chicago woman. They have 
come from different States and cities and they have not yet 
become conglomerate. They make it delightful for the 
stranger within their gates, 

Washington has possessed an agreeable society always. It 
is very like Rome, a court (however democratic), a surrounding 
of people who have official station, a large diplomatic circle, 
then a small intimate circle of residents, and a perpetual 
change as to its men. One may well feel proud to have a 
foreigner introduced to society in Washington. 


MODERN METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM. 
LyMAN ABportT, D. D., 
Chautauguan, Meadville, September. 


N this article I use the term social reform in a restricted 
I sense; distinguished on the one hand from individual 
reform, on the other from industrial aud political reform. I 
mean by the term, not the reform of men and women, nor of 
economical and political conditions, but of social relations as 
they exist in the American life to-day. 

We must recognize that there are organized forces at work 
in America for social impurity—for they must be known and 
counteracted. My attention was first called to this terrible 
fact by Anthony Comstock some years ago; learning, by rev- 
elations that he then made, of the extent to which the terrible 
traffic was carried on in secret and by means of the United 
States mails, for the purpose of polluting the minds of the 
young, and tothe ruin of many happy homes. I have since 
felt a warm interest in Mr, Comstock’s work, and a strong 
desire to commend it and him upon every opportunity. 

There are some things which the Apostle Paul says it is a 
shame even to speak of, and I may not sully these pages by 
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attempting to describe the indescribable works of darkness 
against which Mr. Comstock has fought so brave a battle. 
Reputable papers come into our houses containing enig- 
matical advertisements to pique the curiosity of boys and girls, 
and so start them in search of fuller information. Lists of 
boarding and day schools are obtained and secret circulars are 
sent to pupils. Agents penetrate even into the smaller villages, 
selling at enormous commissions, books which are not litera- 
ture and pictures which are not art, the evil of which is incal- 
culable and well-nigh ineradicable. 

Mr. Comstock discovered this devil’s traffic some years ago, 
and gathering about him a few gentlemen, as his supporters, 
set himself to work to break it up. He has captured and the 
law has confiscated illicit publications that might be measured 
by tons. Combining the sagacity of the terrier with the pug- 
nacity of the bull-dog, undeterred alike by abuse and by 
threatened assault, discovering accomplices, deliberate or 
unconscious, in high places, and attacking them as boldly as 
those of less reputable name, he has incurred a bitter hostility, 
and has been made the object of cheap witticisms by some 
papers which would have been his supporters if they had been 
better informed. Every school teacher and every pupil and 
mother should be his ally, and must needs be, if the children 
are to be protected from poison, since legal repression can at 
best but partially repress, and no man can serve as a detective 
police in every part of so large a land as ours. The best pro- 
tection is such a sympathy between parent and child that the 
child will never allow himself to read a book which he would 
be ashamed his mother should see; and the best way of secur- 
ing that sympathy is for the mother to see that her child is 
supplied with books of pure entertainment which will so 
nourish his imagination that he will have no appetite for 
carrion. 

While the Society for the Prevention of Crime is working to 
break up the traffic in licentious literature, a White Cross 
Society has also been organized to combat it by instilling into 
the minds of the young such principles of purity and abhor- 
rence of impurity as shall serve to protect them from every 
seductive temptation to evil imagination. With the work of 
this Society I am less familiar. Without deprecating its objects 
or methods, and with a general conviction that ignorance is 
a poor protector of innocence and no substitute for it, I yet 
have the impression that such imformation cannot be safely 
communicated to the youth and maiden zz frzn/, even in the 
most careful terms,.and that even to warn them of danger 
is to incite them to court it. I believe that such informa 
tion can be safely imparted only by the parent, teacher, 
or guardian, with the living voice and the sympathetic 
presence. 

A companion of vicious literature is the social cup. The 
man or woman who joins in a reputable drinking companion- 
ship in the fashionable parlor once or twice a week, cannot 
with any consistency, condemn those who, shut out from the 
fashionable parlor, find their drinking companionship in the 
saloon. 

Rev. Samuel A. Dike, of Vermont, who has been instru- 
mental in organizing a Divorce Reform League, has shown that 
in New England one divorce is granted to every nine or ten 
marriages, and that the proportion is nearly twice as great in 
some Western States. This alarming increase is not due to 
immigration, since it is not found chiefly in our foreign popu- 
lation. It seems that the cause is rooted in an abandonment 
of the old conception of the sacred and divine nature of mar- 
riage, in favor of the old Roman conception of a meve civil 
partnership. In this matter, social and individual reform are 
inextricably interwoven. 

Note should be taken of the Women’s Clubs which are 
springing up throughout the country. They have evidently 
come to stay, and I am led to believe that, wisely guided, they 
will become powerful as an instrument of social reform. 
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THE HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF ART. 
BARR FERREE. 


American Antiquarian, Mendon, Fuly. 


F the many problems in the history of art, none are so 
0 varied, complex, or interesting as those concerning its 
origin. The art which we know to be historically the most 
ancient, and to which we can give an age that is approximately 
correct, does not exhibit any elements of the beginning of a 
great intellectual movement, but is so well developed, so highly 
finished, and’ so admirably executed as to render it impossible 
for us to obtain any idea of its primitive phases. Old as is the 
art of Egypt, it throws no light on the question of its origin, 
and its earliest stages are apparently as well developed as any 
portion of its growth. 

The art of Assyria presents a similar problem. Possessed of 
many forms in common with that of Egypt, following it in 
many general characteristics, it is still distinct, and cannot in 
any sense be considered another form of the Egyptian, Assyr- 
ian art suffers by compassion with that of Egypt. Much of 
the older art shows an intellectuality and earnestness, a reality 
and power, that 1s wanting in Assyrian productions, The 
great winged bulls and lions may be not unfavorably compared 
with the most stately sphinxes of Egypt, but with this exception 
the superiority of Egyptian art is very pronounced. Apart from 
this there is evidence that Assyrian art had not an Egyptian 
origin. The difference in methods, styles, expression, subjects, 
were too great for the one to be the outcome of the other. 
Assyrian art followed Egyptian in many respects; the lower 
parts of the walls were decorated with figures and scenes in 
low relief much after the manner of the sculptures which 
covered the walls of Egyptian structures. In the Egyptian, 
however, the entire surface was covered, and colored in the 
most brilliant manner; while in the Assyrian the sculptures 
were confined to the lower part of the walls, the upper part 
containing a series of pictures in enameled brick, an invention 
of the Assyrians, carried to a high degree of perfection. Differ- 
ences in obtainable material had much to do with this. The 
valley of the Nile abounded in stone of excellent quality, easily 
obtained, while the valley of the Euphrates was well-nigh 
devoid of this useful article, and the builder was forced to 
place his dependence on clayand brick. It is, therefore, quite 
unnatural to expect the technical methods of the one art to be 
followed by the other. 

Egyptian art frequently reached points of inspiration and its 
products are often worthy of comparison with the best of Greek 
art. The famous wooden statuette, popularly known as the 
“ Wooden Man of Boulak,” which dates from the time of Cheops, 
is a remarkable piece of port-aiture and admirably modeled. 
Many other portrait statues exhibit careful attention to indi- 
vidual characteristics, and remarkable artistic proficiency. The 
portrait of Seti I. at Abydos is in its way as fine as any statue 
of antiquity. Assyrian art offers nothing at all comparable to 
such works as these; though in Assyrian sculpture the relief 
is higher than in Egyptian. 

The Egyptian artist depicted the human figure both nude 
and clothed with transparent garments and with richly colored 
robes. In Assyrian art the person was enveluped in a long 
close robe that fell almost to the ground, hiding entirely the 
outlines of the body. The results were unfortunate to the 
progress of art, since the representations of animals by Assyr- 
ian artists show great freedom of execution and truthfulness of 
expression, 

The singular thing is, however, not that their development 
should differ, or that they should have forms of their own, but 
that, go back as far as we may, we faii to find a connecting 
link between the arts of the two peoples. There are a fewclose 
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parallelisms between them, but no indication of an organic or 
common union has yet been discovered. But the vast remains 
of Assyrian art yet unexplored may at some future day yield 
material that will throw light on the historical origin of art. 

Egyptian and Assyrian art contained elements, suggestions, 
ideas, forms, methods, which were of infinite value to people 
who were but beginning to practice art and who were unham. 
pered by the artificial conditions under which these forms had 
originated. It is this which gives them great value. 

Ancient art culminated in the Greek. However distinct any 
earlier form may have been, however independent its develop- 
ment, it was at most but a single stage in the series that ended 
with the Greek. This is due especially to the Phoenicians, who, 
by their constant and extensive intercourse with the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, carried the traditions of both Egypt and 
Assyria to the most distant known parts of the earth. Phe- 
nician art is valuable as showing in the most conclusive man- 
ner the intermixture of all the art forms of the ancient world, 
and as the connecting link between the art of Egypt and Assyria 
and that of Greece. The Phoenicians afford the sole instance 
of a people who have powerfully influenced the world without 
themselves being characterized by intense individual develop- 
ment. And they performed no greater service to the world 
than in pointing the way to the development of Greek 
art, 





BORNE AND HEINE, 
S. SCHANDORPH, PH.D. 


Tilskueren, No. 6, 1891. Copenhagen. 


R. GEORG BRANDES'’S new book is drafted in the same 
objective manner as the earlier volumes of “ The Main 
Currents in the 19th Century Literature.” It opens with a 
comprehensive and lucid picture of Young Germany’s political 
and social background, and illustrates admirably the phenom- 
enal appearance of such men as Borne and Heine. 

The author starts his history at the time of the Vienna Con- 
gress, the time which suppresses the popular uprisings in 
Europe and endeavors to destroy the liberties attained. He 
singles out the leading characters of the reactionary and 
clerical Germany, those hypocrites and sycophants who 
stood around the thrones whispering deceit and killing by 
innuendo. He passes by the kings, and arraigns in their sur- 
roundings the ‘‘ cherubs and seraphs,” who are the real cause 
of the king’s non-fulfillment of his promises. He gives us the 
key to their actions, their disrespect for the people ; “we must 
lick the people ” (Das Publicum soll Priigel haben), they said, 
and—the people bowed down and were licked. The Burschen 
of the universities were “ Philistines,” and though the young 
talked much about using the dagger against the tyrants and 
their henchmen, only poor, deluded Karl Sand killed the 
comparatively harmless Kotzebue. Germany had no Carbo- 
nari; a man like Giuseppe Mazzini could not have arisen upon 
German soil. The men of freedom could produce no great 
deed nor could they strike boldly for liberty, hence the reac- 
tionary party around the thrones triumphed and carried the 
day by the most contemptible police espionage. Unfortunately 
also for progress and liberty, the great philosopher Frederick 
Hegel arose and sided with the counteracting forces. He not 
only justified the persecution of the ‘‘demagogues” but ran 
the errands of the police, betraying his former colleague, Fries, 
to the government. 

But the German patriots, who had sung romantically about 
the nobility of man, and talked much about independence, 
came, little by little, to see that it was really France, the 
so-called “archfiend,” who had sown the seed of freedom in 
their hearts. They, therefore, changed front and looked 
longingly and lovingly to France. And it happened, as it 
often does to highly gifted but weak people, that they, unable 
to shake off the degrading yoke, became distrustful of self. 
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Self-distrust often produces a desperate wit in splendidly 
gifted minds, a sarcasm strangely soothing in their miserable 
condition. And this satire usually turns against the romantic 
tendencies of the times, against patient submission under 
the yoke, against the political, orthodox, and pietistic flatterers 
at court. 

When a genius of race and temper like Heinrich Heine 
passes across such a field of meanness and sycophancy, we may 
expect that his art and poetry will borrow both form and color 
and something brutish from it. 

Before Brandes takes us through the rich picture gallery of 
“Young Germany” to show us Heinrich Heine’s portrait, he 
stops at that of Bérne. 

At the time of the July revolution, Bérne was some forty 
years of age. Yet, in spite of that, he is carried away by 
enthusiasm as if he were a youth of but twenty. It was the 
revolution, the Polish insurrection, and the poetry of Byron 
that fired his blood. This is one of his outbursts: “ Byron 
went through the world unchained and free as a comet, which 
does not submit to the ‘common ’ order of the stars. He came 
without a welcome and went away without a farewell. He 
never settled on solid ground, but steered his boat boldly 
through storm and shipwreck to death, the first haven he ever 
saw. How he was thrown about! But what blessed islands 
he did discover ! He wasaroyal nature. . . . He 
is a king, who lives for his moods. I must laugh when they 
say that Byron was only twenty and three years; he has lived 
a thousand! And then they say he was melancholic! Is God 
not melancholic? Melancholy is God’s joy. One who loves 
cannot be happy. Byron hated men because he loved 
humanity, life, eternity. . . . I would give all my years for 
one year of Byron’s sorrow!”  Bérne did not see the reverse 
of the medal. 

Borne suffered because he belonged to a despised and rejected 
race, but he criticised the peculiarities of his own people. “If 
the Jew Rothschild were king,” said he, “and surrounded by 
money brokers as ministers, the government could be no 
meaner. ... Rothschild, the broker of all governmental 
loans, is the one who gives the princes the means by which they 
suppress liberty.” He lost himself in Jean Paul’s prophetic 
dreams of an approaching golden age. He believed in the 
immediate coming of a great historical cataclysm as the fore- 
runner of an age of freedom. The peculiarities of the Jewish 
law stuck to him and cropped out in most of his judgments, 
often causing serious conflicts with the lewd and base world in 
which he lived. But moral and religious as he was, he was 
first of alla knight of liberty and emancipation. Out of this 
idiosyncrasy sprang his jealousy of Heine, the real leader of 
“Young Germany.” But if the tendency of his mind led him 
astray sometimes, his motives were always good and his purpose 
was honest. Whatever may be said of his criticisms of Heine 
and the strictures upon his own people, he deserves our recog- 
nition for the services he rendered by his now famous “ Let- 
ters from Paris,” and the stinging sarcasms he darted at the 
illiberal systems of government of the time. Nota small part 
of Germany’s liberty is due to his agitation. 

Much more remarkable than Bérne is Heine, the father ox 
the so-called Young Germany’s school of artists, writers, and 
politicians. May be Dr. Brandes is right when he says that 
since the days of the classical Graecisms, no wit has been nearer 
Aristophanes than Heinrich Heine. At any'rate, Heine’s art 
nature was one of the richest. To him there were no straight 
and stiff lines in existence, all curve and intertwine in innum- 
merable ways, and the colors of life blend in myriads of tran- 
sitions; to him, all the noises of creation melt away into a 
symphony, as composite as his own nature. 

Heine was a great worshiper of liberty and simultaneously a 
thoroughbred aristocrat. He feared the majority as well as 
the minority. There was not a drop of democratic blood in 
his veins, though born a plebeian ; yet he could not ally himself 
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to the snobbish and blasé nobility, whose unjust privileges he 
hated and whose mediocrity he despised. 

Vacillations and lack of firmess, a brilliant intellect, racy 
freshness, and graphic power—these are Heine. 

His youth’s first love proved a mistake and produced a con- 
tempt for women, strangely mixed with deification of women 
after the manner of the Trouvers. At Bonn, he attempted a 
classification of the people into four groups, professors, stu- 
dents, Philistines, and cattle, without very marked degrees of 
difference. In Berlin, Varnhagen and Rahel “ find him out”; 
he becomes a Hegelian, writes poor tragedies but fine lyrics, 
and lives a “ moral” life according to hitherto unknown stand- 
ards. He also had himself baptized because most honest 
livelihoods were closed against the Jew. But at last he “ breaks 
through ” in the “ Buch der Lieder.” 

The ‘‘ Book of Songs” isa strange mixture. We all know 
the poem Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges, its charming verses and 
unnatural coloring. And who has not read those dashing and 
racy love poems of his, those poems which the hypo- 
crites read with secret delight but condemned publicly ? 
And who has not derived pleasure from Heine's 
severe arraignment of the Philistines, “ Rarely ye compre- 
hended me; only when we plunged into the mire, did ye 
understand me?” Aside from the conventional ‘lily hands, 
rosy cheeks, violet eyes,”’ and all his nonsense about nightin- 
gales, poet’s tears transformed to flowers, or something else, 
Heine marks an epoch in the history of poetry. 

Heine’s too free talk about love has hurt him most in the 
popular estimation. High-minded men and true-hearted 
women do not fear the comic, but they do abhor the vulgar 
and all exhibitions that excite the beast in man. 

He is now, as before, reproached for his love of France and 
the shallowness resulting from it, for his Paganism, his frivol- 
ity and silliness. Bérne pronounced him inconsistent, fickle, 
and weak, and the Jesuitical aristocratic party persecuted him 
for his attacks upon the old order. 





WHY LAMARTINE IS NO LONGER READ. 
RAOUL ROSIERES. 
Revue Bleue, Parts, August 8. 

HE year of the centenary of Lamartine has passed. A 
t Statue was erected, there were addresses by Academi- 
cians and functionaries, readings of verses composed for the 
occasion, panegyrics in all the journals: the glorification was 
complete. Yet, about the ceremonies down at M4con, the 
emotion of France, as on solemn days, did not concentrate. 
The memory of a mathematician or a chemist would have 
been celebrated with the same calm. There was no renewal 
of the popularity of the great poet and his works. Léttera- 
teurs and artists, on whose aid chief reliance was placed, 
applauded at a distance, with an air of preoccupation. Every- 
one said aloud or in a low voice, ‘“Lamartine is no longer 
read!” 

It cannot be denied that his name has almost disappeared 
from our conversations, that writers have ceased to quote his 
verses, and booksellers to reprintthem. Only, let us hasten to 
remark in order to exonerate ourselves, that, it is not from our 
day this indifference in regard to Lamartine dates. While he 
was still living, our fathers turned away from him. Do you 
remember his humble, sad funeral, almost unnoticed, nearly 
without followers, on the fourth of March, 1869? Glory came 
to him suddenly and once for all in 1820, when his first M/ed/- 
tations appeared ; afterwards, he tried in vain to add to that 
glory. His second Meditations charmed much less. He kept 
on writing verse, until his eyes were opened to the fact that it 
was of nouse. He then became active in other ways, as a 
politician, asa public speaker, as a writer of polemical articles 
in the journals, setting himself up as a hero in 1848. 

Always greedy for glory and in need of money, he kept his 
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pen constantly busy in all sorts of things. He gave to the 
world innumerable volumes, badly paid for by the publishers, 
disdained by the critics, snubbed by the journals, and forgotten 
as soon as read. Who knows anything about them now? 
There were novels, painful and wordy compilations called his- 
tories, puerile biographies of great men, and what was named 
a “ Familiar Course of Literature.” It is a significant fact that 
Lamartine is perhaps the only one of our great authors whose 
complete works no publisher has dared to publish, When he 
was old and impoverished, he undertook the enterprise him- 
self: the forty enormous octavos which he collected had sub- 
scribers only sufficient in number to provoke a smile. 

It is well known that universal plaudits welcomed, in 1820 
Lamartine’s first book, the Wedztations. Amid this applause, 
however, one thing was absolutely certain; that the new poet 
furnished the world with no new thought. What he said in 
such beautiful language, the poets had been repeating in less 
sonorous verses for fifty years before. His lyre, marvelously 
harmonious though it was, uttered those songs only which 
were very familiar. If we open these first Medztations, it is 
very difficult to find a single bit which, even in its form and 
accustomed metaphors, is not in some previous writer. He 
affects the incurable and vague melancholy of Werter, of 
Olban, of René, of Obermann, of Corinne, and he carefully pre- 
serves the spirit and the vocabulary of his predecessors. When 
Lamartine showed his first verses to the Comte de Maistre, 
that acute critic said: “This young Frenchman has a beau- 
tiful language in which to clothe his ideas. We shall see what 
he will do when he reaches the age when ideas come.” Lamar- 
tine, however, never reached that age. 

Still further, he never took any proper pride in his profes- 
sion of /itterateur. His own belief was that his real vocation 
was that of grand seigneur. If he had lived a hundred years 
earlier, he would have passed his time luxuriously on his 
estates at Macon, rich, saluted by his peasants, occupied with 
the administration of his domains, renowned for his liberality, 
hunting with his dogs, and, in his old days, a member of the 
French Academy, elected on account of some little verses 
recited at Paris in noble salons, of some sacred tragedy 
presented before the court by the comedians of the 
King. He was obliged, however, to get by his pen the for- 
tune and frestige, of which the grands seigneurs had 
been despoiled by the Revolution. Such a necessity was 
visibly repugnant to him, as if, in yielding to it, he was degraded. 
The poetry which made him so great, he affected to despise as 
a mere pastime. “I was not an author,” he says again and 
again, “I was what the moderns call an amateur; poetry was not 
my trade; it was an acccident, a happy adventure, a piece of 
good fortune in my life.” 

Lamartine, in his youth, had never any solid instruction. 
His education by the Jesuits of Belley had been rapid and sum- 
mary, like that of every well-born boy. Of Greek and Latin 
authors he had but a smatter. Of French classics of the seven- 
teenth century he knew next to nothing. His meagre intellec- 
tual culture was wholly insufficient to enlarge his judgment or 
fertilize his thought. His critical sense was so defective, that 
he incessantly astonished his contemporaries by his utter lack 
of literary appreciation. 

Finally Lamartine was insincere. Of love he knew nothing, 
despite all hisamorous verses, In his first Medstatzons, he warns 
us in a note that his Z/vzra isa fictitious person, thus at the out- 
set declaring the insincerity of his effusions. Did he really 
love Grasziellaand Julia? The one, he relates in his Conf- 
dences, Was a pretty polisher of coral, whom he loved for a time 
at Naples, and left to return to France; the other, he informs 
us in Raphadl, was the young wife of an old savant whom he 
met in Switzerland, and whose death he had to deplore soon 
after he knew her. The fact is, as is now well known, Grazz- 
ella was a cigarette maker; /za, so far from dying, married 
later on a financier. At bottom, these are but two very com- 
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monplace love adventures, which he tried to make touching, 
by imagining that they ended, like “ Paul and Virginia,” by the 
death of their heroines. 

Alongside of Lamartine all our poets are of our flesh and 
blood. Even Hugo, when he is declaiming, touches some 
fibre of our heart by his love for children, his compassion for the 
weak, his thirst for justice, hissorrow in the presence of grief. 
Childhood, the family, the weak, compassion, commiseration, 
pity, anguish, we seek for them in vain from the first Wedztatzons 
to the last line of Lamartine’s verse. Nota moment of gaiety, 
not a smile, not a burst of good humor, not a surprise of fan- 
tasy is there in these works, the most elevated perhaps, but 
assurediy the most monotonous and most limited in scope, to 
be found in any literature. Can you object to this view that 
there is eloquence in his melancholy? Certainly not, for the 
melancholy is borrowed and simply the expression of a mood 
then in fashion. 








SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
EARTH. 


VICTOR FOURNEL. 





MARS AND THE 


Le Correspondant, Paris, Fuly 25. 

GENEROUS person—a lady of Pau—has bequeathed to 
the Academy of Sciences 100,000 francs, to be awarded 
to the person who, during the next ten years, shall discover a 
means of communicating with a star and receiving an answer 
therefrom. She designates specially the planet Mars, to which 
the attention of the savants is already directed. Of all the 
planets Mars is the one which most resembles the Earth. 
Mars has our continents, our seas, our islands, our clouds, our 
rains, Our snows, Our seasons, our nights, and ourdays. The 
year there is notably longer than with us, but the day exceeds 
ours by a half hour only. It is natural to believe that this body, 
like the Earth, is inhabited with beings like men, whose science 
and civilization are developed nearly like ours. Starting wich 
this principle, one must believe also that these beings busy 
themselves with astronomy, that, consequently, they have tele- 
scopes; in a word that they study the Earth as we study Mars. 
They cannot be lacking in an Observatory, nor in a Bischof- 
sheim to make them a present of instruments of extraordinary 
power; nor in a Camille Flammarion to help them with those 
faculties of vision which belong to nobody but him—always, 

be it understood, upon the condition that such beings exist. 
They do exist, however, and their existence is proved by the 
fact that canals have been traced on thesurface of their planet. 
If the inhabitants have not been seen, the canals have been, 
and that comes to the same thing, every canal being the 
work of man’s hand.. At least, provided the nature of Mars is 
not more perfect than ours and that they work there after the 
manner of our engineers. Moreover, signals have been seen 
there—luminous points arranged in symmetrical figures—seen 
so clearly that it is impossible to doubt that the inhabitants of 
Mars are trying to put themselves in communication with the 
Earth. These luminous points form a luminous telegraph— 
something like the fires which imGreece transmitted, from sum- 
mit tosummit, the news of the taking of Troy—only somewhat 
stronger. Rememberthat Mars is orly 14,000,000 leagues away 
from the Earth. These 14,000,000 leagues are but a bagatelle, 
not seven thousand times as far as it is from Paris to Pekin. 
Mars is asuburb of the Earth, of which the Moon is a district. 
At such an insignificant distance nothing prevents our seeing 
canals—provided only that the canals are large enough and the 

telescopes sufficiently powerful. 

The question is how to answer these signals in such a way 
that the answers can be seen and understood; and here the 
matter becomes complicated. Edison himself, I fear, has not 
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yet discovered an electric lighthouse of luminous power ade- 
quate to send rays to a distance of 14,000,000 leagues, even 
by combining apparatuses. Suppose, moreover, that they per- 
ceive our signals as we perceive theirs—which last Signor 
Schiaparelli, of Milan, declares is the case—that would be but 
a slight beginning of conversation, equivalent at most to the 
hello! hello! with which dialogues by telephone are started. 
We should have to establish a correspondence by rules laid 
down. There would have to be formed by agreement a com- 
mon language, something like an optic Volapiik, and at such 
a distance, that would be inconvenient. From time to time 
we hear of games of chess played across the Atlantic, between 
players, of whom one is at Paris and the other at New York; 
or of conversations between prisoners by means of raps on the 
wall, one rap meaning a, and twenty-four raps z, which is a 
little slow; but in those cases both know the rules of the lan- 
guage they are speaking. Before, from these two sides of space, 
the construction of a Martian-Terrestrial dictionary has 
advanced far enough to allow of the beginning of a mutual 
understanding, a considerable quantity of water will flow under 
the Pont Neuf of Paris. 

In fixing ten years as the period within which the prize must 
be awarded, the excellent lady of Pau, I venture to think, has 
made the time a trifle too short. It would have been more 
prudent in her to have allowed ten centuries. It is to be feared 
that, for the present, the only persons fitted to contend for the 
prize will be Lord Bulwer-Lytton, Ambassador from England 
at Paris, the author* of “The Coming Race,” and M. Jules 
Verne, the author of “‘ From the Earth to the Moon,” and that 
the decoy of this alluring prize will serve only to excite imagi- 
nations already too active, and to hasten the disarrangement 
of some skulls. If the Academy of Sciences accepts the trust, 
may it stand from under the rain of manuscripts which will fall 
upon it! 





THE COLDEST AND WARMEST REGIONS OF THE 
EARTH. 


Dr. W. J. VAN BEBBER. 
Vom Fels Zum Meer, Stuttgart, August. 


HE knowledge of the extreme temperature conditions of 
our earth is not only of especial interest in physical.geog- 
raphy, but also of general interest. I have consequently 
undertaken a comparison of the two regions which are espe- 
cially distinguished, the one by its icy cold, the other by its 
oppressive heat. At the same time it may be remarked that 
man has a great power of adaptation to extreme climatic 
conditions, without prejudice to the persistence of the 
organism, 

The mean lowest temperature that has been recorded is for 
inner East Siberia, whose climatic conditions are, very high 
atmospheric pressure in winter, with calm air and a clear, 
bright sky, conditions which favor radiation and result in the 
development of a high degree of cold. The lowest tempera- 
ture is in the Yakutsk region, especially in the departments of 
the Lena and the Jana. Here the thermometer during the 
winter months, December, January, and February, indicates a 
mean temperature ranging from 12° Fahrenheit below zero at 
Pitlekaj, to 55° below zero at Werchojansk, which latter, as far 
as our knowledge extends, is the site of the greatest winter 
cold on earth. The town of Werchojansk is situated in the 
valley of the Jana, about one kilometer from the river’s bank. 
The river is enclosed by mountain chains, in the middle of 
which the town is situated. The position of the valley is 
favorable to long-continued calms, and the ground being nearly 
always covered with snow, the conditions involve a sinking of 
the temperature to so very low a level that the icy cold gives 

*M. Fournel, while keeping his eyes on a body so distant as Mars, has over- 


looked the fact that ‘‘The Coming Race” was written by the father of the 
Ambassador.—Ep. Lirerary Dicgst. 
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way for a few months in the year only to the intense rays of 
the summer’s sun. In January the temperature ranges from 
24° to 80° below zero, and in July from 40° to 86° Fahrenheit. 

To enable one to form an idea of the extreme cold to which 
Eastern Siberia owes its evil reputation, it is only necessary to 
bear in mind that in the coldest winters in Germany the great- 
est extremes of cold are rarely below zero. In the American 
Polar region the extremes of cold have been registered at 
about 75° below zero, but in Verchojansk, the minima through- 
out December and January, are invariably below that point. 
In the southern polar region the extremes of cold cannot be 
compared with those in Siberia and North America. 

“]t is not possible,” says Middendorff in writing of the cli- 
mate of Siberia, “to describe the awful dismalness of the region 
under the dominance of such fearful cold. One must experi- 
ence it to form a conception of it. The quicksilver is long 
solidified and can be cut and hammered like lead. Iron 
becomes brittle and axes are shivered like glass. Wood,accord- 
ing to the measure of moisture frozen in it, is harder than iron, 
and absolutely resists the axe unless thorougly dry. The flames 
which elsewhere leap up from the hearth, here clasp the burn- 
ing wood closely, as if the fire itself were freezing. Indeed, if 
a draft should for a moment urge the flames higher, they are 
at once extinguished, so cold is the oxygen which supports 
combustion. The crackling of the brittle snow under the foot- 
fall is heard at a long distance. The trees of the forest burst 
with loud cracks, which are answered by subterraneous bursts of 
thunder resembling the cannonading of a distant battery, due 
to the bursting of the icy covering of the earth, and of the 
hard, frozen soil. It seems incredible that animal and plant 
life can flourish under these conditions, but such is the 
fact. 

Let us now institute a comparison between this land of eter- 
nal ice and the hottest region of the earth. This will besought 
naturally in the Tropics on either side ofthe Equator. In this 
region in which the sun at noontide strikes down its vertical 
rays, it might be inferred that the difference of temperature 
between day and night would be very considerable. This is 
really not the case, partly because the Tropic Zone is three- 
fourths water which sensibly reduces the temperature, and 
partly because of the rich vegetation which covers the land in 
the tropics. The humidity of the atmosphere in the tropics is 
remarkable, and this exerts a powerful influence on organic 
life. A temperature of 97° F. is very rare in the Tropics, and 
this is occasionally exceeded even in our latitudes. But the 
effect upon man in the two cases is very different; a hot dry 
air can be borne without inconvenience, while if the air is moist- 
ure-laden the same temperature becomes almost unendurable 
The characteristic climatic feature of the tropic region is a 
high and equable temperature with dense humidity of the 
atmosphere. 

A glance at an isothermal chart teaches us that the belt of 
highest temperature passes through Southeastern Asia, the 
interior of North Africa, Arizona, and the center of Australia, 
If we consider the total sum of heat to which any one region 
is exposed in the course of the year without reference to 
extremes, the southern coast of the Red Sea is the region of 
hottest mean temperature as far as our observations extend. 

The mean temperature of Massowah ranges from 78° to 79°. 
in January and February, to 95° to 96° in July and August, 
with a mean annual temperature of 86°, a daily variation of 10° 
to 12°, and a mean annual range of 14° to 15°. These figures 
do not appear excessive, the highest mean temperature is occa- 
sionally exceeded in other regions, but the continuous, nearly 
uniform, high temperature renders it almost unendurable for 
Europeans. Between Suakim and Massowah the temperature 
of the sea at a depth of 1,241 meters was found to be 70°. 
According to Rohlfs the temperature of the well water at 4 tos 
meters deep is 93° to 95°. The atmosphere is moderately 
moist and the clouds rare. Only in the rainy season, in the 
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first months of the year, is the moisture appreciably greater 
and clouds plentiful. The evaporation is considerable. 

Nothing can compare with the feeling of exhaustion which 
overpowers the European in these tropic lands andseas. The 
passengers by the Indian steamers come from their baths to 
the dinner table, their clean clothes already saturated with 
perspiration ; and after dinner lie about the deck panting for 
fresh air, and sighing in vain for rest and relief in sleep. 





WHAT IS THE SCOPE OF PHILOSOPHY? 
P, VILLARI. 
Nuova Antologia, Rome, Fuly 16. 


HILOSOPHY, observes a recent writer, has this peculiarity, 
that it aspires to be, not a part, a member, of the know- 
able, but aims to be its soul, its vital principle. It seeks to 
render intelligible not alone science properly called, but life 
besides, and, moreover, it is occupied with the problem: what 
thing ought Ito do? For that, however, it is not sufficient to 
have a knowledge of the external world, which is impotent to 
explain the spirit. The very law of causality does nothing but 
connect facts with other facts which have preceded them, with- 
out knowing where they begin or where they must end. There 
remains always a void, which reason cannot fill. A first cause, 
an ultimate explanation, is never conceivable, unless to the 
experience of exterior phenomena is joined a deeper exper- 
ience of the interior consciousness. The nature of the prob- 
lem is such, that to resolve it, there must concur not only the 
loftiest faculties of speculation, but, also, those of the conscious- 
ness and the will. 

Man is certainly in part an animal. If he participates besides 
in the universal reason, in the thinking will, if he is the author 
of responsible acts, he participates in the supernatural and 
eternal, without which nature itself would remain inexplicable. 
A false education of the spirit leads to a false conception 
of the world and of life, to a false philosophy, which knows 
only how to leap from oné phenomenon to another phenom- 
enon, stopping before the void. If that is not recognized, 
our philosophy is impotent in the face of the reality of life, 
in which we can see nothing but impenetrable mystery. Yet 
that philosophy has to-day the greatest hope of success, which 
will best know how to accept its limitations, in order to gain 
stability and certainty, leaving that faith which is necessary 
to life its natural field. 

A few months previously, another writer expressed, with 
greater fullness, ideas very similar, which demonstrates that the 
problem is in the air we breathe. Philosophy, this writer says, 
wishes to know if there is a law which governs the world, and 
if man, by means of his will and his reason, participates in the 
supernatural. This problem cannot be resolved by the reason 
solely, and this is why every one has his own philosophy, which 
depends not on his intellect alone, but besides on his moral 
character. Tell me who you are, said Fichte, and I will tell 
you what is your philosophy. He who has been educated in 
the natural sciences alone, sees nothing but the connection of 
facts without being able to go beyond them, or to include the 
life of thought in his generalizations; just as philosophy in 
the abstract does not comprehend the value of facts. What 
makes philosophy difficult and complicated is the introduction 
into it of the practical and moral problem, which all our 
knowledge, however great, is not sufficient to resolve. 

We certainly cannot pretend to get by philosophy omnisci- 
ence, nor more knowledge than reason can give; but it is 
necessary for philosophy, in some way, to satisfy the needs of 
our moral and religious nature. For that knowledge will suffice 
though it be limited, provided that it is in harmony with life. 
Now, in life, advantage is derived, not from reasoning, as in 
science, but from action. All beings learn to live by living. 
Birds do not creep and first get wings and then learn to fly; 
but exerting themselves to fly they get wings. Function creates 
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the organ. Hence results an adventurous, bold, confident 
spirit, which is necessary to life, and does not constitute its 
essence. If we cannot explain everything, we still have need of 
a philosophy which justifies and renders possible that faith 
which is necessary to life, and such is the only way in which it 
can reach the desired end; that is, as Kant well said, by oblig- 
ing the reason to leave to faith the place which belongs to it. 
The practice of life will then be able to rise into a higher ideal 
and moral region, extending from this greater height our intel- 
lectual horizon, giving us a loftier idea of the world. Philoso- 
phy will never lose at all its personal character. Yet the 
problem, now more than ever, is reduced principally to know 
if our knowledge leaves a place for that faith which is neces- 
sary for the moral improvement of man. A great battle is near 
at hand. Victory will be, as always, in the struggle for exist- 
ence, to the philosophy which is best adapted for its scope; to 
the system, that is to say, which will succeed better than others 
in furthering our moral improvement. 

The necessity of philosophy embracing the entire intel- 
lectual and moral life of man, that which is the work of the 
reason, and that which is the work of the imagination, of sen- 
timent, and of faith; that which can be explained by the 
reason, and that which can not, is what increases the difficulty 
and renders it so hard to find a method at once uniform and 
sure for the solution of the mostarduous problems. The diffi- 
culty, moreover, instead of diminishing, increases every day. 
In fact, as the knowable, not infrequently by means of philos- 
ophy itself, increases, a new part of it, finding its own method, 
forms an independent science, and is separated from meta- 
physics, as were first the natural sciences and afterwards the 
historical and social sciences. Logic itself, with a method 
appropriate to itself, has for a long time been a branch of 
philosophy, though, in fact, independent of metaphysics. 
This, by these means, sees its kingdom constantly more and 
and more restricted, and finds itself always pushed on to face 
alone the most complicated, difficult, and transcendental 
problems, which pure reason by itself can never fully solve. 

In the meanwhile there is incessantly growing the opposi- 
tion made to philosophy by the cultivators of the physical, 
natural, and mathematical sciences, who reject every concep- 
tion of the absolute and the suprernatural, because these con- 
ceptions being not demonstrable by scientific processes, 
appear to the cultivators of the sciences named a vain speech 
of minds in a state of undue exaltation. 





NEW CHAPTERS IN THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE, 
ANDREW DiIcKsON Wuire, LL.D., L.H.D. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, September. 
XIII.—FROM FETICH TO HYGEINE. 
Il. 


E have seen how powerful in various nations especially 
obedient to theology were the forces working in oppo- 

sition to the evolution of hygeine. We shall find this same 
opposition, less effective, it is true, but still acting with great 
power in countries which had been somewhat emancipated 
from theological control. In England, during the medizval 
period, persecutions of Jews were occasionally resorted to, and 
here and there we hear of dealings with witches; but as torture 
was rarely used in England, there were few of those torture- 
born confessions of persons charged with producing plague, 
which in other countries gave rise to widespread cruelties. 
Down to the sixteenth and seventeen centuries the filthiness 
in the ordinary mode of life in England was such as we can 
now hardly conceive. Even the floor of the presence chamber 
of Queen Elizabeth in Greenwich Palace was covered with hay, 
“after the English fashion,” as one of the chroniclers tells us. 
In his noted letter to the physician of Cardinal Wolsey, Eras- 
mas describes the filth incorporated into the floors of English 
houses, and what is of far more importance, he had an inkling 
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of the true causes of the wasting diseases of the period. In the 
seventeenth century, aid in these great scourges was mainly 
sought in special church services ; the foremost English church- 
men during that century being greatly given to study of the 
early fathers of the Church, the theological theory of disease, 
so dear to the fathers, still held sway, and this was the case 
when the various visitations reached their climax in the Great 
Plague of London in 1665. The attempts at meeting it by 
sanitary measures were few and poor; the medical system of 
the time was still largely tinctured by superstitions resulting 
from medizval modes of thought, hence that plague was gen- 
erally attributed to the divine wrath caused by the “ prophan- 
ing of the Sabbath.” Texts from Numbers, the Psalms, Zecha- 
riah, and the Apocalypse were dwelt upon in the pulpits to 
show that plagues are sent by the Almighty to punish sin. 
And perhaps the most ghastly figure in all those fearful scenes 
described by Defoe is that of the naked fanatic walking*up and 
down the streets, with a pan of fiery coals upon his head, and, 
after the manner of Jonah at Nineveh, proclaiming woe to the 
city, and its destruction in forty days. 

That sin caused this plague is certain, but it was sanitary 
sin; both before and after this culmination of the disease, cases 
of plague were constantly occurring in London, but about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century it began to disappear ; 
the Great Fire of 1666 had done a good work by sweeping off 
many causes anc centres of infection, and there had come 
wider streets and better general hygienic conditions, so that 
with the plagues, dysenteries, and other prevalent diseases 
disappeared also. 

But while these epidemics were thus checked, others devel- 
oped by sanitary sin raged fearfully both there and elsewhere, 
and of these perhaps the most fearful was the jail fever. 
The prisons of that period were vile beyond belief; 
hence in most of the large prisons for criminals and debtors 
the jail fever was supreme, and from these centres it fre- 
quently spread through the adjacent towns. 

It is worth noting that while efforts at sanitary dealing with 
this state of things were few, the theological spirit developed 
special forms of prayer for prisoners, and especially that a 
new prayer was placed in the Irish prayer-book. 

The same thing was seen in the Protestant Colonies of 
America. Plagues were steadily attributed to Divine agency 
or Satanic malice, but the pestilence among the Indians before 
the arrival of the Plymouth Colony, was attributed in a nota- 
ble work of that period to the Divine purpose of clearing New 
England for the heralds of the Gospel. 

In every part of Europe and America, down toa recent period 
we found pestilences resulting from superstition or carelessness 
still called “inscrutable providences.” 

The old view of pestilence had also its full course in Calvin- 
istic Scotland—the only difference being that, while in Roman 
Catholic countries relief was sought by fetiches, gifts, proces- 
sions, exorcisms, and works of expiation, promoted by priests, 
in Scotland it wassought and fast days established by Presby- 
terian elders. Accounts of the filthiness of Scotch cities and 
villages, as well as of ordinary dwellings, down to a period well 
within this century, seem monstrous. All that in these days 
is swept into the sewers, was in those allowed to remain around 
the houses, or thrown into the street. The old theological dogma 
that “ vain is the hand of man” checked scientific thought and 
paralyzed sanitary endeavor. The result was natural ; between 
the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries, thirty notable “ visi- 
tations " swept the country, and the work of the anthorities 
was to announce the particular sin responsible for it and to 
declaim against it. 

Here and there, physicians more wisely inspired endeavored 
to push sanitary measures, and in 1585 attempts were made to 
clean the streets of Edinburgh, but the chroniclers tell us that 
“the magistrates and ministers took no heed.” 

But by those standing in the higher places of thought some 
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glimpses of scientific truth had already been obtained, and 
gradually it dawned both upon Catholic and Protestant coun- 
tries that, if any sin is punished by pestilence, it was the sin of 
filthiness. 

The recent history of sanitation in all civilized countries 
shows triumphs which might well fill us with wonder, did there 
not arise within us a far greater wonder that they were so 
long delayed. Had not such men as Roger Bacon and his 
long line of successors been thwarted by theological authority 
—had not such men as Thomas Aquinas, Vincent de Beauvais, 
and Albert the Great been drawn or driven from the paths of 
science, into the dark, tortuous paths of theology, leading 
nowhither, the world to-day, at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, would have arrived at the solution of great problems and 
the enjoyment of great results, which will only be reached at 
the end of the twentieth century and even in generations more 
remote. 

In summing up the whole subject we see in this field another 
of those great triumphs of scientific modes of thought which 
are gradually doing so much to evolve in the worlda religion 
which shall be more and more worthy of the goodness of God 
and of the destiny of man. 





RELIGIOUS. 


IRENICS AND POLEMICS.* 
FELIX BOVET. 











Revue Chrétienne, Paris, August 1. 

RECOLLECT the impression which the founding of the 

Christian Alliance, forty years ago, made on the Christian 
world. Everywhere there was a feeling of astonishment, for 
the idea appeared audacious; to make live together on a foot- 
ing of perfect fraternity—if only for a week every two years— 
Anglicans, Baptists, Lutherans, Calvinists, and Methodists, 
and especially (for that was then a leading principle of the 
plan) partisans of free Churches and defenders of national 
Churches. Nevertheless, the idea met, if not among all, at 
least among a great number, a want deeply felt, and they 
hailed with joy this new truce of God which, insufficient 
though it was, indicated progress at that time. Doubtless in 
formulating the articles which were thought to declare the 
common faith of the members of the Alliance, there were left 
outside of it true brothers and even evangelical Christians, in 
the narrowest sense of those words: 
Quakers, and others. 


Plymouth Brethren, 
The spirit, however, dominated the 
letter; and, besides, the Alliance has never insisted too strongly 
on adhesion to the articles. For myself, I have several times 
had the good fortune to speak at the meetings of the Alliance, 
and yet I have never been asked to sign anything. We may 
hope that the Alliance, enlarging its scope more and more, 
will before long include among its recognized members breth- 
ren of the denominations of which I have spoken. 

It is not, however, of such an enlargement of the Alliance 
that I desire to speak to-day. I wish to say something about 
the relations of the evangelicals to those who are outside of 
the Christianity which is called evangelical: Protestants of 
other shades or other colors, Catholics, Jews, Free Thinkers. 

During our meeting at New York, in 1873, aday was devoted 
to what was called “ Antagonisms.” This is a point of view 
from which can be considered the Evangelical Alliance and 
the Gospel itself. You can study, for example, the antagonism 
between Christianity and Philosophy—between Christianity 
and Socialism—between Evangelical Christianity and Catho- 
licism,and so on. This point of view hasa reason for its existence; 
but if there is a time for indicating the points in regard to 
which these things differ, is there not also a time for trying to 
find their points of contact? I ask myself, if that time has not 


* An address delivered at the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance at Florence, 
Italy, in April, 1891. 
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arrived , if Polemics (the art of war) should not be succeeded 
by Irenics (the art of peace); if it would not be profitable to 
seek, from different sides, no longer the antagonisms of evan- 
gelical Christianity, but its affinities? By this method we 
should better understand them, because we only understand 
thoroughly what we love. We would search everywhere for 
something worthy of being loved,and perhaps we would find it 
in opinions and systems which appear the most hostile to 
Christianity. 

We all feel that the Gospel ought to enlarge the mind, and, 
above all, the heart, and not narrow them, as is constantly 
seen in certain religious systems, and—let us avow it—some- 
times in all; for all of us are subject to the weakness that 
the love we bear to things good and beautiful under a certain 
form, prevents our recognizing them under another form. To 
recognize the good and beautiful, moreover, under whatever 
aspect they present themselves, is not enough; we must, besides, 
know how to admire them, to love them, to cherish them, 
to adore God in them! for—we know it well—not only 
outside of the Evangelical Alliance, but outside of the Gos- 
pel as the Alliance understands it, there are men who work 
for the kingdom of God. There have been at all times 
those who, even without following Jesus in the same manner as 
ourselves, and without following him at all, have done His 
work. The first disciples were already scandalized by such, 
and thought they did right in opposing them. 

As to the Jews, ourrelations to them have acquired increased 
importance since there began, in Russia, in Austria, in Ger- 
many that crusade without glory, which, under the name of 
Antisemitism, has already caused so many persecutions. 
Whether the Jews, after what has so recently occurred, would 
be disposed to make an open alliance with Christians, is a 
matter of secondary importance. Whether or not they wish 
to regard us as brothers, we have still to treat them as such; 
as elder brothers who before us knew of the living God, and to 
whom we owe deference when we discuss religious matters 
with them and try, in our turn, to increase their knowledge of 
God. 

If the relations between Christianity and Judaism are 
injured by passion in German and Slav countries, those rela- 
tions, God be thanked, are untroubled in the countries of the 
east and south of Europe. Among these, however, there exists 
an ‘‘antagonism ” much stronger, that between Protestantism 
and Catholicism, an antagonism which leads to intolerance 
and injustice. I do not speak of intolerant acts by govern- 
ments. Of those we all have a horror. There is another kind 
of intolerance, that of the heart and the thought, to which the 
best Christians are liable—to which they are even more liable 
than others, because their sentiments spring from the strength 
of their convictions. A religious conviction is as powerfulasa 
patriotic conviction ; both are virtues, over which we ought to 
watch with so much the more care that they may easily become 
vices. Let us take care that the portion of truth we possess, 
great as if may appear to us, great as it may really be, does not 
render us blind to that portion of truth that others possess. 

Besides, nodlesse oblige. If weare in possession of a greater or 
purer degree of truth than others, that obliges us to practice— 
J will not say charity, that is a matter of course—but, above all, 
humanity. For the most of us, the truth we pride ourselves 
so much in possessing has been acquired without the slightest 
effort on our part. The Gospel has been read to us and taught 
us from our childhood. We have had no more trouble in being 
Protestants thana Catholic has in being a Catholic, and a little 
less than a Capuchin has in being a Capuchin. We have only 
had to take the trouble of being born. 

Before all, and above all, if we desire—in the interest of 
truth—to exercise any influence whatever over others, we must 
believe in their sincerity. In this respect we do not always do 
to others what we like them todo to us. We, who do not 
believe in the infallibility of the Pope, appear sometimes to 
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believe in the infallibility of everybody! By that I mean, 
when some one acts or thinks in a manner which appears to us 
quite erroneous, is it not often our first impulse to find out 
what interest he can have in acting or thinking in such a 
fashion? It would be always more equitable, and nearly always 
more reasonable, to say: If he thinks thus, it is because he is 
mistaken, that is all—and what is there in that to be astonished 
at? Do we not profess to believe that no one is infallible ? 

Let us also guard against claiming a privilege for our belief 
by pretending, so to speak, that it is in absolute possession of 
all truth. Let us not say, for example, with a witty writer, 
‘‘that a deist is a man who, during his short career, has not 
had time to become an atheist.” Would it not be as true—and 
even more so—to say, that a deist is a man who has not had 
the time to become a Christian ? 





EDUCATION AND EVANGELISM. 
THE REVEREND CHARLES C, STARBUCK. 
Missionary Review of the World, New York, September. 
T is known how predominatingly Scottish Presbyterianism 
in India, especially as represented by the Free Church of 
Scotland, has devoted itself to education, particularly to the 
higher education. It would be impossible that Scottish Pres- 
byterianism should neglect this. That remarkable intellectual 
strength of the North British race which, before the Reforma- 
tion, led the French nobles to secure Scottish tutors for their 
sons if they could, makes it impossible that it should ever con- 
tent itself with missions that are not deeply interwoven with 
the world as it is. 

Nevertheless the question has lately been moved in the Free 
Church at home, whether this providentially designated work 
of the higher education may not have been pursued with a dispro- 
portionate zeal, and whether the evangelistic side of missions, 
toward which the educational work ought always to tend, and 
from which it ought to be reinforced, may not have been unduly 
depressed. Accordingly the Free Church of Scotland has sent 
out to India the Rev. Professor Lindsay, D.D., and the Rev. J. 
Fairley Daly, B.D., as a deputation to examine thoroughly 
every branch of the missions of the Church in India, and to 
report accordingly. We wish to note the general results of 
their investigation. 

The deputies begin with a cordial testimony to the work, 
passing thence to observe that ‘‘our missionaries in the old 
days were accustomed to combine the evangelistic and the 
educational sides of our mission in a manner not possible now, 
owing to the pressure of the Government university and upper 
school systems which has compelled them to concentrate their 
attention on the educational side, and to give an amount of 
time and strength to prepare their students for examinations 
which was not required in the early days. In former times one 
man could attend equally well to both sides of the work, but 
this is impossible now. We need one set of men to take the 
educational, and another to take the evangelistic side.” The 
Church years ago perceived this, and the deputation declares 
its suggestions to be mainly in the line of this already- 
determined policy of the Church. 

India, the deputation remarks, is a mere geographical expres- 
sion, covering a perfect chaos of races, languages, creeds, social 
conditions, and degrees of civilization. No generalization,there- 
fore, can be ventured on without the most careful delimitation 
of meaning and application. And these varieties may be again 
included, though very inexactly, in three or four great categories. 
We must first set aside 50,000,000 Mahomedans and six or 
seven millions of nondescript sects. Caste Hinduism number- 
ing, perhaps, 125,000,000, rests on a basis of depressed castes, 
estimated at from forty to sixty millions. These again are sur- 
rounded by a ring of aboriginal tribes which have no relation 
whatever to Hinduism. Of these, such as the Ghonds, the 
Santals, the Khasis, there are probably twenty millions. The 
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Free Church has mainly worked with Caste Hinduism. Those 
missions which have secured large numbers of converts have 
worked mainly among the depressed castes and the aboriginal 
tribes. These more numerous converts, a matter of general 
rejoicing in themselves, have, as yet, had little influence on 
Indian society at large. Caste Hinduism has yielded few con- 
verts, but these few, mainly men of great influence. 

As to the great question of education versus direct evangel- 
ism, the deputies acknowlege that this problem, like all Indian 
problems is exceedingly intricate. 

“ Education,” remarks the deputation, “as a missionary 
agency may be regarded as a means, chiefly of edification, or 
chiefly of conversion—that is it may chiefly be directed upon 
the successive generations of a Christianized community, or 
upon the children of parents who are still heathen.” The Scot- 
tish work has mainly occupied itself with the latter, and has 
too much neglected the former. “It iscertain that our Church 
with all its educational work, does not use education asa 
means of upbuilding and consolidating our native Christian 
community in a way that many other missions do, and has 
undoubtedly suffered in consequence.” 

To begin with we must lay it down as a principle that the 
one absorbing aim in all real mission work is to bring our fellow- 
men to know Jesus Christ to be their Saviour, and to profess 
their faith in him in baptism. Therefore in discussing 
the mission value of educational missions, we must put aside all 
arguments drawn from the spread of humanitarian and civilizing 
ideas. These are welcome accompaniments, but, after all, the 
question is, “ Is all this educational work calculated to draw 
men to faith in Jesus as their Saviour, and to a profession of 
that faith in baptism ? 

As to this, the deputation remarks, the higher education 
must be given an important place among missionary agencies, 
if caste Hinduism is to be made an object of missionary 
efforts. 

Preparation is important in all missions, but supremely 
important among Caste Hindus. The one unpardonable sin in 
Hinduism, is that a man should act for himself. The caste is 
everything, the individual nothing within the caste. But for 
this very reason, when the leavening forces of Christian mis- 
sions, one of the most potent of which is the higher education, 
have reached a certain point of advancement, the very disposi- 
tion of castes to go or stay as a whole, is likely, as it now works 
against conversions, at some point in the future, to work the 
other way. And what would be true of a whole caste might be 
sooner true of any large local section of a caste. 

Caste Hinduism is, in fact, seriously alarmed. The disin- 
tegrating effect of general British influences are great, but 
these are above all concentrated and brought to a deter- 
minate issue by missionary agencies, above all by Christian 
colleges, high schoois, and zenana missions. Caste Hinduism 
is comparatively indifferent as to whether the depressed castes 
and aborigines be Christianized or not, But the manner in 
which it is bracing itself up now against Christian effort shows 
the seriousness of its alarm. 

CREED-MAKING IN JAPAN, AND CHURCH 
CONSTRUCTION. 
The Church at Home and Abroad, Philadelphia, September. 


© other mission field in the world, it is safe to say, displays 
N so much intellectual vigor and offers so serious a chal- 
lenge to imposed dogma as Japan. At the latest anniversary 
of the Church Missionary Society the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury made the point in words as follows: “ Well, then there is 
Japan. Here again we see that we are on the eve of a dis- 
cussion which may remind us forcibly of the theological dis- 
cussion of the second, third, and fourth centuries. The Jap- 
anese are a philosophically-minded people, an extremely 
independent people, an original peopie. They are not content 
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to accept without question the results of our disputes in the 
West. We must have men among them of great ability and 
knowledge, as well as faith, to deal with questions that will be 
shortly arising. There will be doctrinal discussions, and our 
missionaries ought to be well trained and taught.” 

It is one of the clearest occasions for gratitude to God 
which we have, that so many of the missionaries connected 
with our Presbyterian force in Japan are men of the kind 
described above, men of great ability and knowledge as well as 
faith, themselves well trained for the highest work and capable 
of training others. We may well be thankful also that those 
men saw intime the need of thorough education on the part of 
the Japanese ministers whom they were to prepare for the Jap- 
anese church. In these days of philosophical skepticism, of 
unrestrained public discussion, a time of great theological debate 
and actual creed-making for a nation, it is with profound 
thankfulness that our missionary brethren look upon the thor- 
oughly equipped young pastors and teachers whom they have 
been instrumental in giving to Japan. Among these are men 
to whom all the wealth of theological literature in the English 
tongue lies open. The history of doctrine, the history of the 
Church, is familiar tothem. Years ago our missionaries, espe- 
cially those connected with the Meiji Ga-Kuin in Tokio, fore- 
saw the necessity of preparing Japanese youth for those higher 
studies and for the era of intellectual and theological conflict 
now upon them. The simple presence, the daily influence of 
these Japanese theologians now in Japan is itself a complete 
answer to the superficial, popular objections to higher educa- 
tion as an appropriate part of mission work. That the last 
Synod of the Church of Christ in Japan found leaders able and 
disposed to unite the church in a Confession of Faith, with 
Constitution and Canons, thoroughly evangelical, instinct with 
the vital force of Christianity, and organizing the whole body, 
from the hour of its adoption, for orderly and effective entrance 
on its great campaign, marshaling it both for defensive and 
offensive war is due to the wisdom of the large-minded men 
who have insisted that in Japan, hand in hand with the simpler 
evangelism, there should go thorough education, and at least 
a preparation for the very highest studies known to Christen- 
dom itself. 
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HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF SNOWSHOEING. 
Die Natur, Halle, August. 


HE exploration of Greenland by Fridtjof Nansen, and his 
: five brave followers, was accomplished by means of snow- 
shoes, and the keen Norwegian is fully justified in character- 
izing the art of snowshoeing as an acquisition of great practi- 
cal ethnographic interest. 

The speed with which a trained snowshoer traverses the 
smooth surface of the snow, is calculated to fill the dweller in 
warmer regions with astonishment. Six hundred and forty years 
ago, the author of the King’s play (Konge-speilet) told a won- 
derful story about the training of dragons in India, and added: 
‘* Still more astonishment will be occasioned by the story of 
the men, who, although they are not fleeter of foot than others 
when shod in the ordinary way or barefooted, became so fleet 
after fastening their boards, seven or eight feet long, on their 
feet, that they could run down a reindeer or the swiftest grey- 
hound, or even the bird in its flight.” 

Snowshoes are made of wood, and in Norway are generally 
three or four inches wide and about eight feet in length. They 
are flat and smooth below, curve upward more or less in front, 
and sometimes a little behind. They are secured to the foot 
by means of a toe-strap fastened near the middle of the snow- 
shoe. The toes are inserted into this strap, and the snowshoe 
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as further secured by a strap, which, starting from the toe- 
straps, is passed round the heel and fastened. 

This sort of snowshoe is suited only to a sliding movement, 
so that the track is indicated by two parallel lines. It is not 
practical to raise the foot or go on one side as in skating. The 
snowshoer helps himself with a stick, and can keep his course 
on level ground, uphill, or down. Inthe latter case a certain 
position of the foot is necessary, and this is modified accord- 
ing to the steepness, 

Nansen is an enthusiastic devotee of this most thoroughly 
national of all northern sports—for surely snowshoeing is 
sport, if anything deserves the name. There is nothing that 
steels the muscles, or lends elasticity and suppleness to the 
fame, or imparts such circumspection and dexterity, or 
Strengthens the will, or stimulates the senses, as does snow- 
shoeing. ‘Can any one,” asks Nansen, “conceive of anything 
finer or grander than our northern land when the snow lies 
high over forest and mountain? Is it possible to conceive of 
anything more inspiriting and stimulating than to speed like 
the birds over the wooded highlands, while the keen northern 
air, and the balsamic odors of the pine forests fortify us to 
overcome the obstacles that every moment oppose our prog- 
ress? It is such sports as these that build up the Norseman’s 
character as well as his muscles.” 

With the advent of winter in the hard North, the use of 
snowshoes becomes a necessity. From early in autumn until 
late in spring the country is covered with snow, and the inter- 
course, even between neighboring villages, could hardly be 
maintained without snowshoes; and how would hunting be 
possible in Norway or elsewhere in Polar lands without special 
appliances of travel? In Norway the moose and reindeer are 
protected by game laws in winter; but the shooting and net- 
ting of the noble feathered game—the blackcock—attract the 
sportsman, and for this pursuit snowshoes are indispensable. 
And as in Norway so is it everywhere in the North: hares, 
bears, foxes, wolves, wolverines, are followed in winter by hunt- 
ers on snowshoes, to whom the pursuit is the only, or principal 
means of livelihood. 

In his investigation of the history of snowshoeing, Prof. 
Gustav. Storm has reached the conclusion that the Norwegians 
and Swedes must have learnt the art from the Lapps. In the 
middle of the sixth century the Grecian historians, Prokop and 
Gothe Jordanis, mention that the Northerner living between 
67° and 68° N. L. speak of their nomadic neighbors as Sérzd- 
sinnen, “Skrida” in the old Norse signifies traveling on snow- 
shoes, a mode of motion which the Norseman must have 
regarded as specially characteristic of the race, to designate 
them by the term. The same name for the Lapps is employcd 
by Paulus Diaconus (790), King Alfred (890), and many other 
writers,and fora long time the Lapps were considered the 
best snowshoers. 

In the tenth century snowshoeing was in common use among 
the Norseman as is gathered by reference to it in song and 
story; and later ages point to its more general and extended 
adoption. The records of the 15th century show that the 
mails were carried by snowshoers in winter. But although the 
sport has been traditional in Norway for centuries, and engaged 
in by both sexes, it is still in course of steady development. 
The snowshoers of Telemark and Christiana are celebrated for 
their achievements, but there are first-class performers in other 
districts. 

The Norwegian example was not wholly without influence 
on Sweden, although the sport of snowshoeing is confined 
mainly to the northern districts of the country. The sport was 
also introduced from Norway into Iceland, but, strange to say, 
it gradually fell so much into disuse that by a royal resolution 
in 1780, a premium was given to the one Norwegian, familiar 
with the art, namely the merchant’s clerk—Buchi—of Husarik, 
that he might initiate three others into it. 

When Egedi came to Greenland, in 1721, the inhabitants 
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appear to have known nothing about snowshoeing, and 
although he and his sons exerted themselves for its introduc- 
tion, the natives never became proficient. They followed the 
chase mainly on water, and did not realize the possible advan- 
tages of snowshoeing. 

It is always the Norwegians who deserve the credit of intro- 
ducing the sport into other lands. It is to them that North 
America is indebted for its introduction into the Western 
States, in some of which the settlers have acquired fair pro- 
ficiency. 

As might be expected the art has found advantageous employ- 
ment in war as wellas in peace. From the traditions of the 
battle of Oslo, in March, 1200, we learn that King Sverre at the 
mustering of his troops ordered Paul Belt and his mountain 
troop to take their snowshoes and staves, mount the Ryenberg 
and determine the forces of the enemy. Jt would, hence, 
appear that snowshoes were a part of the regular equipment 
ofthe mountaineers, when taking the field. 

In Finland snowshoes have been in use from times imme- 
morial, but the Finns, too, probably acquired the art from the 
Lapps. Snowshoeing is in more or less familiar use among 
kindred Finnish people as far as to the Volga, in Great Russia 
among the Letts, and in part of Poland, and indeed among 
all the kindred races north of the Great Steppes and deserts 
to the east coast of Asia. 





INSOMNIA. 
M. I. FINDLEY. 
Demorest'y Magazine, New York, September. 

NABILITY to sleep is about as unnatural a condition as can 

be imagined, and one that has been engendered by 
unnatural ways of living. The causes are so various that no 
special plan of treatment would suit all cases; and permanent 
relief can only be obtained through the general adjustment of 
one’s habits to the accepted laws of hygiene. 

In this respect, regularity—in meals, in taking exercise, in 
rising and retiring—is an important factor. To practice going 
to bed early one night and late the next, sleeping one night 
eight or ten hours, and another perhaps only three or four,and 
continuing this for any length of time, is almost sure to pro- 
duce sleeplessness that will shortly become chronic and very 
difficult to overcome. Some, indeed, are so sensitive to any 
irregularity, that a single infraction of the regular rule for 
retiring will prevent sleep not only on the special night, but 
sometimes for succeeding nights also. Gentle calisthenic 
exercise taken just before retiring, or a sponge-bath followed 
by brisk rubbing with a coarse towel, will usually prevent this 
restlessness from becoming chronic. 

One of the chief causes of sleeplessness is a sedentary mode 
of life. The bodily functions respond to the natural stimuli of 
fresh air, light, and exercise, and when these are withheld the 
result is sleeplessness at night. Nothing conduces so greatly 
to healthy slumber as abundant exercise in the open air; and 
this should be the first remedy tried in cases of wakefulness 
that threaten to become habitual. A good brisk walk taken 
an hour or two before bed-time, preferably with a pleasant 
companion, or, if alone, with some object in view besides mere 
exercise, and always avoiding unpleasant thoughts, will usually 
furnish the stimulus required. Dancing, ’cycling, or any form 
of exercise which quickens the sluggish circulation and sends 
the blood to the surface of the body, thus relieving the brain, 
is conducive to sleep. 

If those engaged in business, especially of the class demand- 
ing close mental application, could exert the will power neces- 
sary to entirely banish all thoughts of their work when it is 
ended for the day, the insomnia that has almost become a 
national malady would speedily decrease. The respite from 
care, for even a few hours, will reinvigorate the brain, and work 
will be taken up with new energy each succeeding day. The 
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more complete the relaxation, the more beneficial will be the 
result. 

If before restlessness at night becomes habitual wakefulness, 
the sufferer would realize the danger and discover the cause— 
whether it be want of exercise or fresh air, improper food, too 
close application, or insufficient recreation—and persevere in 
some simple remedy, nine times out of ten—-unless there is 
some organic difficulty—the tendency to insomnia might be 
arrested. Alcoholic liquors and drugs should never be resorted 
to. They may induce sleep, but the habit once formed, it will 
be found impossible to sleep without their aid, and in increas- 
ing doses. If any stimulant be desired, a glass of hot milk is 
preferable, in every way, to liquors and narcotics. Many per- 
sons have found a glass of cold milk and a cracker, taken just 
before going to bed, very efficacious in promoting sleep. A 
glass of lemonade not too strong and not sweet, is another 
simple soporific. Moderate warmth also induces sleep, espe- 
cially in winter; sleeplessness is often the penalty paid for 
getting into bed with cold feet and hands. A warm bath taken 
just before going to bed is efficacious even in quite obstinate 
cases of sleeplessness, and has the advantage of being perfectly 
harmless. Always rub briskly with a brush or coarse towel, to 
bring the blood to the surface, thus relieving the brain. 

Whenever possible, persons inclined to wakefulness should 
sleep alone; and from a hygienic point of view separate beds 
are always preferable for both adults and children. The bed 
should be moderately hard (never feathers), turned and thor- 
oughly aired every day, the bed-clothing light in weight and 
only sufficient to maintain a natural degree of warmth. Soft 
wool blankets are best. 

A good bed in a well ventilated room, good food of the right 
sort, in proper quantities, and at proper times, good air, regu- 
lar bathing, sufficient exercise to produce a pleasant weariness, 
congenial occupation, absolutely regular habits, strict avoid- 
ance of stimulants and narcotics, a clear conscience, and the 
exercise of sufficient will power, will in time overcome the 
most obstinate case of insomnia. 


PERSIA UNDER THE PRESENT SHAH 
A PERSIAN MINISTER. 
Asiatic Quarterly Review, London, Fuly. 

ERSIA is the home of probably the most ancient culture 

which the world possesses. Its language is synonymous 

with refinement throughout all Mahomedan countries whether 

Sunni or Shea. Its manufactures are still the admiration 

of connoisseurs, but it is the especial merit of the present 

Shah to have combined European modern requirements and 

civilization with the existing ancient basis so as to strengthen 
and improve both. 

Those acquainted with the modern history of Persia are well 
aware that previous to the advent to the throne of the reigning 
Shah, the kingdom had fallen by degrees into a deplorable 
condition, and the authorities had lost much of their influence ; 
but since the accession of Nasr-ud-din Shah, the sun of Persia 
has again been in the ascendant, and the rays of European 
reform are casting their light across our ancient civilization. 

To refer only to material improvements: Before the advent 
of His Majesty, Teheran, the capital of Persia, was a neglected 
town of scarcely 100,000 inhabitants. It has now a population 
of some 300,000, and can vie with some of the great cities of 
Europe in extent and municipal organization. Its public walks 
are second only to those of the Champs Elysées. Trees of 
luxuriant foliage and courses of limped water line the roads. 
the boulevard and streets are well paved, and clean and bright, 
Handsome public edifices and fine private houses are being 
erected, whilst excellent carriage roads lead to the country 
residences and villas that are multiplying in every direction in 
the richly planted suburbs. So complete is the change in the 
general appearance of Teheran that visitors of twenty, or even 
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ten years ago, would be amazed at the improvements which 
have been effected. 

During the late reign the military forces of Persia amounted 
to scarcely 50,000 men. To-day the effective army, which is 
steadily increasing, is of an entirely distinct character from its 
former type. The discipline, drill, and military law are similar 
in every respect to those in Europe, and, as efficient horsemen, 
the Cossacks of Persia are perhaps equal to any cavalry in the 
world. 

When Nasr-ud-din ascended the throne, such words as 
bank, telegraph, gas, post-office, railway, tramway, etc., were 
unknown in Persia. There was no such special office as “‘ The 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs”; newspapers had no existence; 
and the words ‘‘concession” and “company,” etc., had no 
signification. They are familiar now. Persia further continues 
to keep up her reputation for the manufacture of arms which 
is now being extensively developed on modern lines. 

The reigning Shah was the first Persian sovereign to form a 
regular ministry on the European plan, and all improvements 
in the various State departments, civil and military, are due to 
his initiative. 

His Majesty’s first care, on assuming supreme power, was to 
encourage free intercourse between his people and Europeans 
of all nations. He worked hard to introduce into Persia that 
Western civilization which has been attained in Europe only 
after centuries of bloodshed. He dispatched his representa- 
tives, ministers, and consuls, to the several States of Europe, 
and sent forty youths of noble blood to Europe at the charge 
of the State. The way being thus opened for the negotiation 
of treaties of commerce, trade was stimulated, and in due 
course a representative from the United States of America 
made his appearance at Teheran. 

The last Statesman’s Year-book gives the revenues of Persia 
at 58,000,000 srans against 34,000,000 at the Shah's accession. 
The exports to the United Kingdom have similarly risen from 
£78,501 to £169,751 in 1889. There is a navy of two war steam- 
ers, the army now numbers 108,000. The Shah granted in 
1889 a concession to Baron Julius de Reuter for an “ Imperial 
Bank of Persia,” with its head office at Teheran and branches 
in the chief cities. Its mining rights are now ceded to the 
Persian Bank Mining Rights Corporation (since April, 1890). A 
small railway from Teheran to Shah Abdulazim (six miles) was 
opened in July, 1888, by a Belgian company. Another from 
Mahmudabad, on the Caspian, to Barfurash and Amol (20 miles) 
is under construction bya Persian merchant. The Persian 
telegraphs have 3,824 miles of line and 82 stations. There isa 
regular inland postal service to and from the principal cities 
of Persia,a bi-weekly service to Europe vza Resht, and Tiflis 
via Russia, and a weekly service to India vza Bushire. 

Altogether Persia may congratulate herself on being drawn 
within the influence of European progress, thanks to the 
enlightened policy of the present Shah. 





TEA AND ITs CONSUMPTION IN AMERICA.—The export of 
teas from China and Japan to New York for the season of 
1889-90 embraced about 81,000,000 pounds. In 1888-89 it was 
80,848,700, and in 1887-88 was 85,930,300 pounds, The special 
review of the Chamber of Commerce for 1890 omits any general 
statement of importation, consumption, or prices. Teas have 
steadily declined in price, and that with concomitant regret of 
importer, jobber, and broker. The fall in price is alleged to be 
chiefly due to the large shipments to this country from Eng- 
land and Canada; and these are said to be occasioned by the 
removal several years ago of the differential duty of 1o per 
cent. by the Federal Government. Commercial American hope 
is that Congress will restore the 1o per cent. differential duty 
on teas coming from any other than the country of production. 
Oolong, from the island of Formosa, is reported to be the most 
popular with consumers, although in quality hardly equal to the 
fine Foochow tea. India and Ceylon teas are chiefly acceptable 
to educated palates, which do not comprise many of American 
origin, for the reason that their education has been neglected. 
Hence the liking for unwonted flavors is mot widespread. The 
truth is that Americans are not a tea-drinking people, and that 
the annual fer capita consumption of 1% pounds has been 
virtually stationary for the past forty years.—From “ The New 
York Chamber of Commerce,” by RICHARD WHEATLEY, in 
Harper's Magazine for September. 
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THE ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS CONTENTS OF THE 
PSALTER IN THE LIGHT OF OLD TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM AND THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS, with 
an Introduction and Appendices, Eight Lectures Preached Before 
the University of Oxford, in the Year 1889, on the Foundation of 
the Late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. Canon of Salisbury. By 
Thomas Kelly Cheyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture, Canon of Rochester. 8vo., pp. 517. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1891. 





(The Reverend John Bampton, who died in 1751, bequeathed his lands and 
estates to the University of Oxford for the endowment of Eight Divinity Lecture 
Sermons, to be delivered on as many successive Sundays during the spring of 
each year, in St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, by a lecturer to be chosen by the Heads 
of Colleges. The lectures are to be upon certain specified subjects. The series of 
Lectures began in 1780, and has been continued unbroken, with three exceptions, 
to the present time. Several of the lecturers have been men of great eminence 
and ability ; and the lectures, as a whole, form a very valuable body of apologetic 
literature. In ability, the lectures contained in the present volume yield to none 
of their predecessors. As, however, these discourses belong to what is called the 
Higher Criticism, it isa question whether the worthy Canon Bampton would 
have been altogether pleased with them. The views set forth by Canon Cheyne 
are the result of more than twenty years of free Bible-study. He, therefore, 
justly protests against being called a ‘‘ Germanizer,’’ although he has read and 
deeply considered all that the Germans have written on the subject about which 
he writes. How considerable is the scope of his work, is apparent from the titles 
of some of the lectures: ‘‘How Jehovah Works and with What Results;"’ 
“* Human Obedience and Divine Lovingkindness ;’’ ‘‘ Rise of the Doctrine of 
Judgment after Death.”” The book is essentially one for scholars and students. 
Its erudition, its style, sometimes rugged and involved, garnished plentifully with 
Greek and Hebrew words, its mass of learned notes filling as many pages as the 
text, combine to make a work which requires close attention and considerable 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject. Yet the conclusions to which the 
author has come must interest everyone who takes the slightest interest in the 
Psalms. A summary of the more important of these conclusions is all that the 
space at disposal allows.] 


HAT we call the Book of Psalms is in fact a Pentateuch; com- 
posed of five books, containing Psalms composed at widely 
separated epochs. 

None of the Psalms were composed by David or Solomon. Those 
two monarchs had been in their graves more than five centuries before 
the oldest of our Psalms was written. The titles which directly 
ascribe Psalms to David are no more authoritative than those which 
assign the collection of sayings in the centre of Proverbs to Solomon. 
These titles do, indeed, represent an early tradition respecting the 
origin of the first Psalter, but it is probable that they also represent 
an early misunderstanding of that tradition. The traditional titles 
form no part of the authentic texts, and must in each case be tested 
by their compatibility with the much more secure historical tradition 
of the life of David. 

The Psalms should be studied backwards, beginning with the fourth 
and fifth Books of the Psalter. Book IV. contains two Psalms and 
Book V. fifteen. These Books received their present form soon after 
B. C. 142. 

Psalm CXXX, that unique expression of contrite self-abasement 
and confidence in God’s covenant-love, had its origin in some tem- 
poral trouble, like the grievous desolation of the land and violation of 
the Temple. As historical students, we cannot interpret the De Pro- 
fundis in the manner of Luther and Wesley, and of that fine old poet, 
Phineas Fletcher. It is not from the depths of purely spiritual 
tlespondency but from a ‘‘ sea of troubles,” that the speaker cries to 
his God. His sense of sin, or rather of sins, has been stimulated by 
some sore trouble which has befallen the church-nation. The pledge 
of forgiveness, too, for which the sufferer pleads, is not merely a 
spiritual but a temporal blessing. 

The sixty-one Psalms of Books II. and III. come to us as acollect- 
ion from the age of Simon the Maccabee. The bulk of the collection 
represents the various stages of the pre-Maccabzan part of the post- 
Exile period. No single psalm in it is either pre-Exilic or Exilic. 
The collection was originally meant as a separate work and was nobly 
introduced by Psalm XC. This psalm was assigned to Moses. Such 
an assignment was suggested by the phraseological parallel between 
that psalm and the poems in Deut. XXXII. and (perhaps) XXXIII., 
which had long since been ascribed to Moses. The author of the title 
Was not critic enough to see, that the contents of both these poems 
made it impossible that they should really have been written by Moses, 
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and hailed the opportunity of adding another to the laurels of the 
‘* beloved of God and men, whose memorial is blessed.” The psalm 
may be dated during or just after that reorganization of the Church- 
people which was completed by Ezra, the scribe, and Nehemiah, the 
governor. 

Coming, finally, to Book I., we find all the psalms which it contains 
except I., II., and XXXIII. (IX. and X. must be considered as one), 
directly ascribed in the titles to David. It may justly be questioned 
whether David (who was not a church-leader like Zoroaster) or even 
Isaiah could have dreamed of church-hymns such as these contained 
in the Psalter. The seventh psalm is one of those in which the divine 
title ’Elyon occurs, which, as experience has shown, is specially post- 
Exilic. The fourteenth psalm, too, is clearly post-Exile, some may 
even think Maccabzan,. 

If, however, all the Psalms except the eighteenth are post-Exile, can 
we still look up to the Psalter as not only a poetic, but a religious classic ? 
Can we still depend upon the purity and originality of its ideas? For 
the so-called Captivity was no seclusion. It brought the exiles face to 
face with a higher and yet a kindred civilization, and a kindred, and, 
not in all respects, a lower religion. If even Ezekiel received such a 
strong imaginative stimulus from Babylonian art, how much more 
must younger and: more inquisitive minds have felt that inspiriting 
shock of strangeness by which elsewhere such wondrous intellectual 
results have been produced. From one of these minds we have 
received the original part of the Book of Job—a poem too broadly 
human in its scope to owe much to any single teacher, but which has 
several mythic descriptions reminding us of Babylonia. 

Yet after making all due allowance for the influence of Babylonian 
ideas, after conceding that the lofty mysticism of the Psalms presents 
affinities with the most spiritual part of Zoroastrianism, and that they al- 
lude here and there to popular beliefs of partly Persian origin, it seems 
clear that the spirit of the Psalter is pure and original. The other 
Scriptures of the post-Exile period may not all be equally lofty, but in 
none of them does the purity of Israel’s religion suffer any serious 
obscuration. 





BROWNING AS A PHILOSOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. By Henry Jones, M. A., Professor of Philosophy in 
the University College of North Wales. Pp. 367. New York: 
Macmillan & Co, 1891. 


HE writings of Browning constitute one of the important intel- 
lectual influences of the age. They must indeed be placed near 
those of Thomas Carlyle, to whom the titles of poet aud prophet as 
well as of philosopher have so often and, not inappropriately, been 
applied. No fair, and certainly no final estimate, can be made of the 
value of Browning’s influence without considering carefully the philo- 
sophical presuppositions which underlie the moral and religious ideas 
he endeavored to inculcate. This consideration is both invited and 
made necessary by the fact that in his later poems even the poetic 
impulse is overborne by the intent to communicate a doctrine and 
theory of life. 

The distinctive characteristic of Browning is found in the fact 
that the intensity of his spiritual convictions surpassed even the 
keenness of his poetic susceptibility. His convictions caught fire. 
Truth became for him beauty, and not beauty truth. The steady 
light and enthusiasm cf his optimistic conception of the world, injected 
new vigor into English ethical thought. 

Certainly what Browning teaches of man’s spiritual life cannot be 
rightly valued save in the light of his guiding principles. Love was 
for him an indwelling element in the world, present like other forces 
in everything. As from love all other goodness is derived, it is a 
divine element. Through it man’s nature reaches down to the per- 
manent essence amid the fleeting phenomena of the world. Loving, 
man ranks with God. But the emphasis thus laid on the divine truth 
and dignity of love is balanced by the stress which Browning places 
on the frailty and finitude of every other human attribute. Knowl- 
edge and the intellectual energy which produces it, art and the love 
of beauty from which it springs, every power and every gift, physi- 
cal and spiritual, other than love, has in it the fatal flaw of being 
merely human. A chasm divides the head from the heart, the 
intellect from the emotions. 


It is this absolute cleavage that gives to Browning’s teaching both 
No professed 


in ethics and religion its most peculiar characteristic. 
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agnostic can condemn the human intellect more utterly than he does. 
From whatever source Browning adopted so complete an agnosticism 
in regard to man’s intellectual nature, he places it so far at the base of 
his whole view of the world, as to hold that intellectual certitude 
would be incompatible with moral life. 

The optimism of Browning sets itself in striking contrast with the 
view of Carlyle. The supreme interest of both is in the evolution of 
character ; but while with Carlyle the moral law is imposed by a 
Higher Power, in Whose presence man is awed and crushed, with 
Browning, on the other hand, outer law and inner purpose are alike 
manifestations of the same benificent Divine purpose. The complete 
refutation of Carlyle’s pessimism is reached by reconciling those 
elements which bring despair, by reinterpreting each of the con- 
tradictory terms in the light of a higher conception, and by a deeper 
grasp and a new view of Self, the World, and God. The conception 
by which Browning seeks to reconcile the elements which had fallen 
asunder in the sensational pessimism of Byron and Carlyle in the con- 
ception that Good is absolute, and that the great impulse, which led 
Browning to dramatize the conflicts and antagonisms of human life, 
was the necessity of finding in them evidence of the presence of this 
absolute Good. 

The fundamental error in Browning’s philosophy is his severance of 
feeling and intelligence, of love and reason. In all his works love is 
conceived as having a place and function of supreme importance in the 
development of the soul. Its divine origin and destiny are never 
obscured, but knowledge is merely human, and, therefore, falls far 
short of the truth. His optimism has no better foundation, however, 
than personal conviction, which any one may deny, and the poet can- 
not prove. The evidence of the heart was an emotion severed from 
intelligence, and, therefore, without content; but in casting doubts 
upon the validity of knowledge Browning really degraded the entire 
spiritual nature of man, for love, which is ignorant, is blind impulse; 
and a moral consciousness which does not know the law 
impossible phantom. 

Here we must appeal from Browning the philosopher, to Browning 
the poet, from the era of his mainly dialectic ingenuity to the era of 
his poetical freedom and his moral enthusiasm. Both love and reason 
alike pass through stage after stage into larger and larger cycles of 
common truth and goodness toward that full realization of knowledge 
and benevolence, which is the final inheritance of emancipated man. 
For the vigorous ethical convictions and glowing optimistic faith 
expressed in impassioned poetry in his earlier works, we have far too 
often in his later poems arguments which, however richly adorned 
with poetic metaphors, have lost the completeness and richness of 
life and poetic fancy which are like chaplets,crowning the dead, 

Man’s life, for the poet, and not merely man’s love, begins with 
God, and returns to God in the rapt recognition of His perfect Being, 
by reason, and in the indentification of man’s purpose with God’s pur- 
pose. Man dies tothe temporal interests of the exclusive self, and 
lives an ever expanding life in the life of others. The very activity 
of his own spirit as intelligence, as reason which thinks and acts, is 
the activity of God within him. Skepticism becomes impossible. God 
as immanent in human experience precludes all possibility of failure. 


is an 





“4 JOY FOR EVER” (AND ITS PRICE IN THE MARKET). 
Being the Substance (With Additions) of Two Lectures on the 
Political Economy of Art, Delivered at Manchester, July roth and 
13th, 1857. By John Ruskin, LL.D., Honorary Student of Christ 
Church, and Honorary Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
With an Introduction by Charles Eliot Norton. Brantwood Edi- 
tion. r12mo, pp. 253. New York: Charles E. Merrill & Co. 18g1. 


[The two lectures, with an ‘*‘ Addenda” of eight long notes, contained in this 
volume, were first published in 1857, under the not wholly inappropriate title of 
The Political Economy of Art. This matter was reprinted in 1880, with the title 
changed to the characteristically fantastic one of ‘‘A Joy for Ever.’’ The new 
name—the last clause of the much-abused line of Keats, ‘‘ A thing of beauty isa 
joy for ever ’’—was adopted, because the words were painted in gilt letters on the 
cornice—which Mr. Ruskin is pleased to term the ‘“‘ Holy Reod’’—of an Exhibi- 
tion building erected at Manchester in 1857. To the reprint of 1880 were added 
three papers—included in the publication before us—read by Mr. Ruskin on as 
many different occasions, and entitled ‘‘ Education in Art’’; ‘‘ Art School Notes,”” 
and “‘ Social Policy.” To the present edition are prefixed the author's Prefaces to 
the 1857 and 1880 editions, and an Introduction by Mr. Charles Eliot Norton. 
Those who are familiar with Mr. Ruskin’s other works could easily recognize the 
matter contained in this book as from his pen. You find the same mixture of com- 
mon sense, imagination, and extravagant statement; the same _ peculiar 
notions of morality and duty; the same at times odd phraseology; the same 
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petulance, distrust of human nature, nascent pessimism, and—to use a word 
coined by Sydney Smith—** cocksuredness "’ as to his being always, inevitably, and 
unmistakably right in the views he propounds. Who else save Ruskin could have 
written these words? ‘ Ugliness, however indefinable, envy, however natural, 
and cowardice, however commercially profitable, are nevertheless eternally dis- 
graceful ; contrary, that is to say, to the grace of our Lord Christ, if there be 
among us any Christ ; to the grace of the King’s Majesty, if there be among us 
any King ; and to the grace even of Christless and Kingless Manhood, if there 
be among us any Manhood.” 

Mr. Norton, one of the very few citizens of the United States to whom Mr. 
Ruskin has ever taken kindly, was staying at Oxford during the writing of these 
lectures, and a great part of them was read by the author tu Mr. Norton before 
they were delivered. In the Introduction he speaks of a description of Verona in 
the book, as one of its *‘ noblest passages of heartfelt description.” We cannot 
do better than extract the main portion of this description, as showing what Mr. 
Norton—no incompetent judge in the matter—considers a manifestation of Mr. 
Ruskin at his best.] 

F I were asked to lay my finger, in a map of the world, on the 

spot of the world’s surface which contained at this moment the 
most singular concentration of art-teaching and art-treasure, I should 
lay it on the name of the town of Verona. 
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Other cities, indeed, con- 
tain more works of carriageable art, but none contain so much of the 
glorious local art, and of the springs and sources of art, which can by 
no means be made subject of package or porterage, nor, I grieve to 
say, of salvage. 

Verona possesses, in the first place, not the largest, but the most 
perfect and intelligible Roman amphitheatre that exists, still unbroken 
in circle of steps, and strong in succession of vault and arch ; it con- 
tains minor Roman monuments, gateways, theatres, baths, wrecks of 
temples, which give the streets of its suburbs a character of antiquity 
unexampled elsewhere, except in Rome itself. But it contains, in the 
next place, what Rome does not contain—perfect examples of the 
great twelfth-century Lombardic architecture, which was the root of 
all the medieval art of Italy, without which no Giottos, no Angelicos, 
no Raphaels, would have been possible. It contains that architecture, 
not in rude forms, but in the most perfect and loveliest types it ever 
attained—contains those, not in ruins, nor in altered and hardly deci- 
pherable fragments, but in churches perfect from porch to apse, 
with all their carving fresh, their pillars firm, their joints 
unloosened. Besides these, it includes examples of the great 
thirteenth and fourteenth century Gothic of Italy, not merely 
perfect, but elsewhere unrivaled. At Rome, the Roman—at Pisa, 
the Lombard—architecture may be seen in greater or in equal 
nobleness ; but not at Rome, nor Pisa, nor Flarence, nor in any 
city of the world, is there a great medieval Gothic like the Gothic of 
Verona. Elsewhere, it is either less pure in type or less lovely in 
completion; only at Verona you may see it in the simplicity of its 
youthful power, and the tenderness of its accomplished beauty. And 
Verona posses in the last place, the loveliest Renaissance architecture 
of Italy, not disturbed by pride nor defiled by luxury, but rising ia 
fair fulfillment of domestic service, serenity of effortless grace, and 
modesty of home seclusion ; its richest work given to the windows that 
open on the narrowest streets and most silent gardens. All this she pos- 
sesses, in the midst of natural scenery such as assuredly exists nowhere 
else in the habitable globe—a wild Alpine river foaming at her feet, 
from whose shore the rocks rise in a great crescent, dark with cypress, 
and misty with olive: illimitably, from before ker southern gates, the 
tufted plains of Italy sweep and fade in golden light; around her, 
north and west, the Alps crowd in crested troops, and the winds of 
Benacus bear to her the coolness of their snows. 

And this is the city—such and possessing such things as these—at 
whose gates the decisive battles of Italy are fought continually: three 
days her towers trembled with the echo of the cannon of Arcola; 
heaped pebbles of the Mincio'divide her fields to this hour with lines 
of broken rampart, whence the tide of war rolled back to Novara; and 
now on this crescent of her eastern cliffs, whence the full moon used 
to rise through the bars of the cypresses in her burning summer twi- 
lights, touching with soft increase of silver light the rosy marble of 
her balconies—along the ridge of that encompassing rock, other 
circles are increasing now, white and pale; walled towers of cruel 
strength, sable-spotted with cannon-courses. I tell you, I have seen, 
when the thunderclouds came down on those Italian hills, and all 
their crags were dipped in the dark, terrible purple, as if the wine- 
press of the wrath of God had stained their mountain-raiment—I have 
seen the hail fall in Italy till the forest branches stood stripped and 
bare asif blasted by the locust; but the white hail never fell from those 
clouds of heaven as the black hail will fall from the clouds of hell, if 
ever one breath of Italian life stirs again in the streets of Verona. 
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POLITICAL. 


MR. BLAINE AND 1802. 


‘Harper's Weekly (Ind.), Aug. 22.— The 
nomination of Mr. Blaine by the Republican 
Convention next year has again become a 

ibility. In all Republican meetings and 
Coarcasions his name is greeted with vocifer- 
ous acclamation. No Republican leader has 
ever been so personally popular. His position 
in his y is like that of Henry Clay among 
the Whigs sixty years ago. The charges 
brought against him in 1884, although leading 
to the mugwump secession and to his defeat, 
have not affected him in the general estimation 
of his party. His hold upon his party isshown 
most clearly by his bold challenge of the Mc- 
Kinley tariff at the very moment when the 
party’s acceptance of it as the party platform 
Was most unquestioning, and by his ability to 
compela Republican Congress to adopt his 
scheme as an essential provision of the tariff 
law. In that incident Mr. Blaine has shown 
himself stronger than his party. This is still 
more apparent since the election of 1890,which 
was held by many Republicans to be a con- 
demnation of the McKinley policy; for in that 
disastrous moment it wasseen that Mr. Blaine’s 
reciprocity scheme opened a way of escape for 
the party, which gladly recognized him as its 
master. No Republican shares his ascendency 
in Republican admiration and pride. He 
has cast a glamour upon Republican eyes, and 
should he consent to the nomination, Presi- 
dent Harrison’s supporters would be con- 
demned as a mere office-holding squad. Should 
Mr. Blaine refuse, there is no other Republi- 
can who has an especially strong hold upon 
the party, and Mr. Harrison would, undoubt- 
edly, be renominated. Meanwhile the reasons 
that produced the result in 1884 remain un- 
changed. 





SICK OR UNFAITHFUL. 


Helena Journal (Russell Harrison's paper), 
Aug. 18.—Blaine is either a sick man or not. 
If his vital powers are not equal to the tremen- 
dous responsibilities of an active campaign 
and a successful administration, his availabil- 
ity is not a debatable proposition. If, on the 
contrary, he is in perfect health, friends of 
protection have a right to inquire why the 
powerful influence of the Maine statesman is 
not on duty in the struggle for supremacy in 
Ohio. If Blaine is a well man his duty is 
plain, and in insisting upon crediting him 
with lion-like vigor his newspaper friends are 
placing him in a compromising position. In 
the event of Democratic success in Ohio, and 
the subsequent nomination of Blaine, it is easy 
to foresee that the Democratic press would 
place the Republican standard-bearer in a nega- 
tive attitude toward the issue in chief in the 
national contest. The Journal believes that 
his political honor and his fidelity to the great 
principles of the Republican party should not 
be questioned; that his lack of interest in the 
Ohio campaign is due alone to his delicate 
health. It is unjust to inflict upon his reputa- 
tion the thought that he is sulking in his tent 
in the prime of his manhood, when the skir- 
mish lines of a mighty battle are being formed. 
Blaine is a sick man, 


JUSTIFIABLE RETICENCE,. 


Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), Aug. 22. 
—While it would not be becoming in him to seek 
a nomination while remaining in the Cabinet, 
and especially not for him to avail himself of 
the instrumentalities which are at his command 
to advance his own fortune, yet when the op- 
position to the second term is as spontaneous 
as the Pennsylvania Convention showed it to 
be, there is no impropriety in Mr. Blaine’s 
silence. These two gentleman should get 
together and fix up the breach, or else sepa- 
rate entirely. They cannot both be the Re- 
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publican nominees, but they can stop this puer- 
ile and disgraceful warfare and relieve the 
Administration organs, those outside the 
family, of the necessity for pretending that all 
is lovely between the President and the Secre- 
tary of State. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FIDELITY NOT 1N QUESTION. 

Philadelphia Evening Star (/nd.), Aug. 22.— 
The Blaine incident did not have special signi- 
ficance. There would have been no such inci- 
dent but for the stubborn folly of the Harrison 
people. There has been no Administration 
since the days of Washington so much in line 
with its party as that of President Harrison. 
His loyalty has amounted to docility. He has 
taken every measure passed by Congress. If 
he has had a policy at variance with his party, 
or ahead of it, we have yet to hear of it. His 
appointments have come almost entirely from 
the active working element. How there should 
have been a question as to the enthusiastic in- 
dorsement of such an Administration by a 
Republican Convention is only to be explained 
upon the theory of officiousness and misman- 
agement. It was a blunder, as will in time be 
seen, to allow the promulgation of this new 
dogma of Presidential infallibility. To have it 
calmly laid down by Mr. Arkell, Minister 
Smith, Colonel Shepard, and other sublime 
inquisitors in the Holy Office that when a 
Republican is elected President he becomes 
Pontifical; that no member of his Cabinet shall 
presume to seek Presidential honors; that no 
State leader shall breathe allegiance to any 
other name; that to refrain from due worship 
of the Executive means ‘‘ sinister” rebellion— 
this is not to be gracefully endured. And yet 
this rude, rough yoke is what the friends of 
Mr. Harrison have striven to impose upon the 
necks of Pennsylvania Republicanism. Is it 
any wonder there should have been a demon- 
stration for Blaine ? Nothing but the excellence 
of the President’s conduct of affairs prevented 
an outbreak, with consequences that could not 
be foreseen. 


SINCERITY BAD POLITICS. 

Burlington Hawk-Eye (Rep.), Aug. 21.— 
The Republicans of Pennsylvania have de- 
clared for Blaine as their choice for the Presi- 
dential nomination in words whose enthusias- 
tic tone leaves no doubt as to the fervency and 
sincerity of their preference. It is a question, 
however, whether their open declaration for 
the illustrious statesman, born on the soil of 
their State, will have the effect which they de- 
sire, and whether they will increase his 
chances for an almost unanimous nomination. 
Political tact and discretion are important 
factors in the shaping of political events. 
Among the causes which led to the Republi- 
can repulse in 1884, was the fact that some of 
the Republican leaders began nominating 
Presidential candidates a year before the meet- 
ing of the Convention, and entered into alliances 
which finally culminated in the indifference of 
a faction of the party to the ticket finally 
placed in the field. 


INDORSEMENT OF BLAINE AT HARRISBURG. 

Albany Times (Dem.), Aug. 21.—The laud- 
ation of Blaine and the declaration of devotion 
to him by the Republican State Convention of 
Pennsylvania may be said to be one of those 
occurrences which make up history. His 
course on the reciprocity question has diverged 
from the policy of the original McKinley prop- 
ositions, and, in pursuing it, Mr. Blaine has 
acted with boldness and independence. He has 
retained his old friends in his own party ranks, 
and he has attracted new ones. And so it has 
come to pass that, almost a year before the 
Republican Presidential Convention, the largest 
and most powerful Republican State has 
adopted resolutions extolling his ‘‘ magnificent 
achievements ” and declaring that ‘‘ they justify 
confidence and furnish new occasion for us now 
to reaffirm the loyalty and devotion of the 
Republicans of Pennsylvania to her most dis- 
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tinguished son, the Honorable James G. 
Blaine.”” The wiser and shrewder among 
politicians are aware how unpopular and unsafe 
are renominations of Presidential incumbents, 
and there can be no doubt that the Pennsyl- 
vania declaration in favor of Mr. Blaine will 
attract responses from every quarter in which 
free choice is not hampered and stifled by the 
selfishness of office-holders. 


ECHOES FROM PENNSYLVANIA, 

Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Aug. 20.—There 
is no question, and never has been, where 
Pennsylvania Republicans stand in regard to 
Mr. Blaine. He is their first choice for Presi- 
dent, and at the proper time they will so 
express themselves, unless Mr. Blaine himself 
forbids it, 


Philadelphia North American (Rep.), Aug. 
20.—That he is the choice of the great mass of 
the Republicans of Pennsylvania no one doubts. 


THE PRINCIPLE IS CHOSEN, NOT THE MAN, 

Chicago Inter Ocean (Rep.), Aug. 21.—A 
good many developments will occur before the 
public sentiment on Presidential candidates 
will crystallize. The Republican party, cer- 
tainly, is not disposed to cross that bridge at 
this early stage in the journey. No important 
political events are to be expected until Con- 
gress meets. There will be some six months 
of the session probably before either of the 
two great parties will hold its National Con- 
vention. No one can forecast what a day may 
bring forth in the developments at Washington 
during the session. It may be remembered 
that Mr. Blaine achieved his greatest success 
in politics as the leader of the minority in the 
first House of Representatives since the war 
controlled by the Democracy. It may well be 
doubted if his name would have been presented 
at all in the Cincinnati Convention of 1876 had 
it not been for the great opportunity the rebel 
brigadiers on the floor of Congress had afforded 
forthe display of his splendid powers as a 
parliamentary leader. It is not likely that 
history will repeat itself with any consider- 
able exactness of detail, but in some way the 
clash between the two policies represented in 
the party victories of 1888 and 1890 will come, 
and in such a way as to fire the popular heart. 
Out of it may or may not come a new leader. 
The really significant and hopeful sign of the 
times is the absolute unity of the Republican 
party in support of the very policy which 
seemed to be so vehemently rebuked at the 
polls last fall. The prediction that the Re- 
publican party would be driven from its line 
of battle by that defeat and compelled to aban- 
don the American doctrine has received no 
confirmation. On the contrary, no Republi- 
can Convention since held, large or small, 
East or West, has shown amy disposition to 
fall back. Pennsylvania has always been a 
very strong protection State, and is so still, 
but the platform adopted at Harrisburg Wed- 
nesday is herein no more pronounced than 
the platforms of other Republican Conven- 
tions. 


A DUBIOUS PRONOUNCEMENT. 


Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), Aug. 
21.—The Republican situation in Pennsylvania 
appears to be very much mixed. The Conven- 
tion at Harrisburg on Wednesday, while heart- 
ily indorsing ‘‘the broad and statesmanlike 
administration of President Harrison,” vocif- 
erously cheered James G. Blaine when he was 
alluded toas ‘‘ that Republican of Republicans, 
that leader of leaders,” and unanimously re- 
solved that ‘‘the superb diplomacy” and 
‘‘ magnificent achievements” of the Harrison 
Administration furnished ‘‘a new occasion for 
us now to reaffirm the devotion of the Republi- 
cans of Pennsylvania to her most distinguished 
son.” Inthe next piace the Convention cor- 
dially indorsed the action of the Republican 
Congress in passing the McKinley Bill, which 
in the opinion of Mr. Blaine does not contain 
a section or a line ‘‘ that will open the market 
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for another bushel of wheat or another barrel 
of pork.” 





THE HARRISBURG TICKET AND 
PLATFORM. 


Pittsburgh Times (Rep.), Aug. 21.—Demo- 
crats and Prohibitionists, equally with Repub- 
licans, compliment the character and ability of 
the nominees. The satisfaction with the 
ticket extends to the platform. Our friends, 
the enemy, attack. it not for its weakness, but 
its strength. They do not sneer; they assail. 


A HARD TICKET TO BEAT. 

Harrisburg Patriot (Ind. Dem.) Aug. 22.— 
Democratic enthusiasm is a good thing, but 
it needs bridling. When hurrah and votes get 
into a contest the election judges count the 
votes and the saloon-keepers make fitting 
efforts to provide for the hurrah. Governor 
Pattison has been quoted as saying that it ‘‘will 
be easy to beat the Gregg and Morrison ticket.” 
Governor Pattison has been so accustomed to 
have his political work done for him by some- 
body else that it is likely he has thought that 
all contests, at least all in which he was con- 
cerned, were easy. But he is as much mis- 
taken as to previous contests as to the impend- 
ing one. It will not be easy in a boss-con- 
trolled State with a big Republican majority to 
beat a boss-made and boss-satisfying ticket. 
The bosses will have .organization, money, 
offices to give and to promise, all the useful 
and helpful accoutrements of war. 


THE SILVER PLANK. 

Chicago Herald (Dem.), Aug. 21.—Boss 
Quay’s Pennsylvania Republicans probably 
think they have made a very beautiful and suc- 
cessful straddle on the silver question: 

We favor bi-metallism, and indorse the action of the 
Fifty-first Congress in providing for the purchase and 
coinage of all the silver produced from American 
mines, and we recommend such tariff duties as will 
protect our country and its currency from the debase- 
ment which will surely follow if this nation is made 
the dumping ground for all the silver of the world. 

More tariff is the invariable Pennsylvania 
prescription, no matter what the economic 
complaint. The assumption is that we can 
make sixteen ounces of silver worth as much 
as an ounce of gold here by putting a stiff tax 
on foreign silver brought to our ports. These 
Pennsylvanians, who seem to entertain no 
doubt that the price of silver can be raised 
30 per cent. higher in this country than it is 
elsewhere in the world by means of a tariff tax, 
stoutly deny that a tariff tax has the same 
effect to raise the price of Pennsylvania iron or 
Pennsylvania woolen goods above the prices 
of like goods in other parts of the world. 


Albany Argus (Dem.), Aug. 22.—The silver 
plank of the Pennsylvania Republican plat- 
form is clumsy enough in its advocacy of free 
coinage, but it is grace itself by comparison 
with the attempts of the Republican press to 
explain it. The difficulty arises more from the 
doubtful policy of the Treasury Department 
than from any confusion of mind among the 
Pennsylvania Republicans. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, under the Silver Act of 18go, is 
at liberty now to coin the entire American 
product and more, for the bullion purchases 
under the present law exceed the American 
product. Secretary Foster has not yet an- 
nounced what his course will be. On July 1 
he stopped coining silver dollars in order to 
give the mints time to recoin the fractional 
silver pieces, a necessary work. The mints 
will complete that task late next month or 
early in October, and the Pennsylvania Repub- 
licans evidently anticipate that the Secretary 
of the Treasury will resume coinage at full 
speed. 


Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), Aug. 24.—We 
are now coining large amounts of silver, and 
the business of the country has not been dis- 
turbed. Gold has not been driven out. The 





country is growing rapidly, and the extra coin- 
age is rapidly absorbed without disturbance. 
But there is an unmistakable demand for some- 
thing more. Pennsylvania has pointed the way. 
To open the mints to American mines would 
increase coinage to some extent, it is true, but 
could do very little if any more harm than the 
present laws have worked, and that is not 
visible. To protect the American mines is in 
line with the Republican policy of protection, 
and if the mints can be freed from any danger 
of handling foreign silver, the coinage of the 
American product might, perhaps, be under- 
taken with safety. 


Philadelphia Bulletin (Rep.), Aug. 24.—The 
declaration is not in harmony with the views of 
the Republicans of this State on that question, 
in so far as it is susceptible of a double con- 
struction, or of being interpreted as a concession 
to the free-coiners. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA TAX SYSTEM. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), Aug. 52.—The peo- 
ple of Ohio have reason to study no plank 
of the platform adopted by the Pennsylvania 
Republicans more carefully than that which 
recites the record of the Republican party re- 
garding taxation in the Keystone State. Penn- 
sylvania is not hampered by Constitutional 
restrictions regarding taxation, and asa result 
she has entirely abolished the State tax on real 
estate, and draws her revenue wholly from 
other sources. The result is that the farmers 
and home owners of the State are relieved of 
a heavy burden, which is placed on the broader 
shoulders of corporations, or is otherwise 
raised by licenses and taxes on inheritances. 
In Pennsylvania collateral inheritances pay 
about g per cent of the State revenues, and the 
taxes on limited partnerships, and corporation 
stock, and on the gross income of corpora- 
tions net nearly 30 per cent. more. Foreign 
insurance companies pay nearly half a million 
a year. Bank stocks and the like pay half a 
million more, while various licenses bring 
in the bulk of the remainder. Personal pro- 
perty pays less than in Ohio, and not a single 
dollar of the State tax is raised from land. 





MAJOR McKINLEY’S SPEECH. 

New York Times (Ind.), Aug. 23.—The 
speech with which Major McKinley opened his 
canvass in Ohio yesterday is calculated to make 
the Democratic leaders regret that they put 
the free-coinage plank in their platform. The 
Ohio Napoleon evidently knows the strategy 
of the original Napoleon, who said that the 
secret of success was to force the fighting 
where you were strongest and the enemy 
weakest. Major McKinley alluded to Gov. 
Campbell’s statement that, though he had 
doubts about free coinage, he was ‘‘ willing to 
chance it.” ‘‘ The country,” declared Major 
McKinley, with entire justice, ‘‘ cannot afford 
to chance it.” The Republican candidate also 
made much of the fact that with free coinage 
there would necessarily be rapid contrac- 
tion instead of inflation. The Democrats have 
given him a chance to put himself on the right 
side with great advantage to himself. The 
regret that we should say that the Democrats 
would feel in giving Major McKinley a chance 
to make the silver issue prominent must be all 
the keener as they perceive how weak he is on 
the issue of the tariff, to which they they ought 
to have shut him up. The moment he touches 
that, he has to take the defensive, and his de- 
fense is feeble. The most that he can say 
is that it is not so much of a protective 
tariff as has been represented. The per- 
centage of free imports is larger than it was 
under the old tariff by nearly a third. Pre- 
cisely, but the increase is due solely to the 
repeal of the sugar dnty, and for that the 
country is obliged to pay the absurd bounty 
on all sorts of sugar, an indefinite amount, 
which was estimated at Io per cent. of the 
duty on sugar, and is already sure to be three 
or four timesthat sum. The offense of Major 
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McKinley's tariff is that it increases the cost 
of the necessaries ot life and of the materials 
of industry. 


HE QUOTES CLEVELAND. 

New York Sun (Dem.), Aug. 24.—The event 
of the meeting at Niles was the appearance of 
the Hon. Grover Grover Cleveland on the 
stump. Mr. Cleveland did not appear in 
proper person. But he was adroitly introduced 
by the Napoleonic Major to a Republican 
audience as a Republican advocate, and was 
made to serve the Republican cause without 
the slighest consideration for his own feelings, 
or for those of Governor Campbell, the Demo- 
cratic candidate. The anti-silver letterof Mr. 
Cleveland to the Hon. A. J. Warner, in 1885, 
and his letter of 1891 to the Cooper Union 
meeting bid fair to figure among the most 
effective of Republican campaign documents in 
Ohio this year. We do not know of any legal 
process by which Major McKinley and his 
wicked associates can be deterred from drag- 
ging the Hon. Grover Cleveland from stump 
to stump, and making him stand and tell the 
Ohio Democrats that they are crazy on the 
silver question, that their platform is rubbish,. 
that they are enemies of the public credit, and 
that unless beaten and humiliated at the polls 
they will help to involve the country in finan- 
cial disaster extending to every workshop, 
mill, factory, store, railroad, and farm, 


A SYMPATHETIC RESUME, 

New York Tribune (Rep.), Aug. 23.—The 
Ohio campaign was formally opened by Major 
McKinley in his speech at Niles, his birthplace, 
yesterday. Mr. McKinley gives his attention 
first to the question of sound currency. His 
argument is that the Republican party has 
already erected a mighty bulwark for the pro- 
tection of silver—‘‘ has preserved and enlarged 
tts monetary uses upon a safe basis, and has 
provided that the silver dollar shall be kept as 
good as the best dollar of our currency.” He 
shows that unlimited coinage would mean that 
‘*the silver producer whose 412% grains of 
silver are worth only 80 cents in the markets 
this country and the world is thus enabled to 
demand that the Government shall take it at 
100 cents.” Then he asks with irresistible 
force : ‘‘ Will the Government be as kind to 
the producer of wheat, and pay him 20 cents 
more per bushel than the market price?” Mr. 
McKinley believes an international agreement 
on coinage the only true remedy, but that 
it is prevented by the belief of Europe that 
this country will eventually go to a silver 
basis. ‘‘If Europe believed otherwise she 
would not be slow to give consent.” 
Finally, Major McKinley showed that free 
coinage would be robbery of pensioners,whose 
claims against the Government are not less 
sacred than those of men who loaned it money 
in its time of need. Mr. McKinley asks: 
‘* Shall not the soldier have his great debt paid 
off in the same coin as the bondholder? Is it 
right to force upon him a dollar worth 80 
cents, when other other creditors of the Gov- 
ernment were paid a dollar worth 100 cents?” 

Major McKinley's discussion of the tariff 
question is exhaustive and convincing. He 
shows that a revenue tariff ‘‘does not move a 
single spindle except in foreign countries. It 
increases the demand for foreign goods and 
diminishes the use of domestic goods. It is 
for the foreign shop and against the American 
shop.” He recites the history of the country 
under various tariffs and the result of each 
with great clearness, and then discusses the 
position of the two parties, with regard to the 
wool duty in particular, showing that the 
Democrats now complain because the farmer 
receives a low price for his wool. ‘‘ If this be 
so, then the tariff is not a tax.” 

THE TARIFF ISSUE REPUDIATED, 

Toledo Blade (Rep.), Aug. 22.—For one 
thing, everybody sees that there is nothing to 
be gained by attempting to keep the tariff 
question to the front, Though the House oi. 
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ives of the next Congress is Dem- 
ocratic, the Senate is not, and will not be: 
hence it is absolutely impossible that any bill 
on free trade lines—that is, in the direction of 
a tariff ‘‘for revenue only”—could possibly 
pass both Houses of Congress; and even if 


“such a bill should be passed, any man with a 


modicum of good sense knows that President 
Harrison would promptly veto it. Hence there 
is no pertinency in attempting to keep up a tariff 
discussion when there is no possible end to be 
gained by it. Hence the real question before 
the people is one of currency, not free trade. 
Everywhere, except in the extreme East, the 
Democratic party has committed itself to the 
free-silver fallacy. However much the more 
sagacious of the Northern Democratic leaders 
‘may desire to keep the silver and greenback 

uestiens in the background, it cannot be done. 

he main question is the currency question; 
Major McKinley recognized that fact in his Niles 
speech; and it will be well for the Republicans 
of Ohio, as well as in other States where im- 
portant elections are pending this year, to 
push the fight on that line. 


THE CURRENCY ISSUE UPPERMOST. 

Pittsburgh Dispatch (Rep.), Aug. 23.—The 
speech of Major McKinley, opening the cam- 
paign, showed why thinking men of all parties 
seould favor an honest dollar, and what the 
inevitable and calamitous result of free coin- 
age would be. Incidentally Major McKinley 
scored a clever point by borrowing ammuni- 
tion from the letters and speeches of ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland and and other notable Demo- 
crats. 





PRESIDENT HARRISON ON THE 
CURRENCY. 


' Detroit Tribune (Rep.), Aug. 21.—President 
Harrison’s position upon the silver question has 
all along been unmistakably opposed to that of 
the free-coinage people, and nothing has 
occurred of late to indicate a change of opinion. 
On the contrary, we have the explicit state- 
ment of his speech at Albany, in which the 
President said: 

I am sure we would all shun that condition of things 
into which many peoples of the past have drifted, and 
of which we have had in one of the great South Amer- 
ican countries a recent exampl e distressed and 
hopeless condition into which all business enterprises 
fall when a nation issues an irredeemable or depre- 
ciated money. I am one of those that believe these 
men from your shops, these farmers remote from money 
centres, have the largest interest of all people in the 
world in having a dollar that is worth roo cents every 
day in the year, and only such. 

This language no one can construe as an 
indication that the President will permit a free- 
coinage bill to become law. The Republican 
party believes in an honest dollar, but the Sil- 
verites do not. They want the Government to 
stamp 77 cents worth of silver with the words 
** one dollar,” and to compel the acceptance of 
that dollar as legal tender. -They ask the 
Government to help them cheat their credi- 
tors out of 23 cents on every dollar. It is 
a thoroughly dishonest scheme. That is why 
the Republican party is opposed to it, and 
that is why President Harrison will veto a free- 
coinage bill if the next Congress is stupid 
enough, and dishonest enough, to pass one, 


HIS WORDS AT BENNINGTON. 
Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.), Aug. 22.—At 
the Bennington banquet last Wednesday the 
President expressed his belief that ‘‘ conserva- 
tive views of finance will prevail in this coun- 
try "—that no temporary discontent will tempt 


-our people to forsake those approved lines of 


public administration on which commercial 
security safely rests. So long asthe General 
Government furnishes the money of the peo- 
ple, the President holds that every dollar 
issued, whether paper or coin, shall be as good 
as, and be kept to the highest standard of value 
of, the best dollar issued. 

These brief utterances are of the very best 
and most wholesome public doctrine. It isa 
most salutary thing to have them thus inci- 
dentally uttered before popular assemblages by 
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the Chief Magistrate of the country, where 
there can be no possible suspicion of a partisan 
or selfish motive, for if he had such motive, 
that subject of the currency—gold, silver, 
paper—is one upon which he would keep his 
lips tightly sealed for fear that whatever he 
might say would damage him with either the 
free and unlimited silver coinage men, on 
the one side, or the single gold basis advocates, 
on the other. 


A PROTEST FROM THE MINES. 


Rocky Mountain News (Dem.), Denver, Aug. 
20.—The reading of the speech discloses that 
it is a public pledge to Wall street that he will 
veto a free-coinage bill should such a measure 
pass the coming Congress. When intelligent 
men profess to believe that free silver coinage 
will result in the circulation of a dishonest 
dollar they display either dense ignorance or 
rank hypocrisy. As the result of a conspiracy 
between the money kings of the world, the 
United States was induced to join with foreign 
nations in reducing silver to a commodity. 
while gold was retained as the standard, and 
the gold dollar as the unit of values. If the 
United States will abandon the monometallic 
conspiracy and enact free silver coinage the 
combination to debase it will be broken. The 
European coalition cannot be maintained with- 
out the countenance of this country. If the 
naticn that produces more than one-half of all 
the silver of the world will but retrace its steps 
and put silver money where it was in 1873, 
European countries would be compelled to 
follow its example. The great money chests 
of the country are nearly all in Wall Street. 
The interests of New England are in the same 
direction. Creditor communities are like, ordi- 
nary creditors, harsh and cruel in dealing with 
debtors. Hence the deep hostility of these 
States to whatever benefits the debtor classes. 
If free silver is enacted, the quantity of good 
money will be nearly doubled; the value of all 
other property will be relatively increased, 
and debtors will be enabled to more easily pay 
off their crushing liabilities. Mr. Harrison 
may be more fortunate in bidding for the sup- 
porttof Wall street than was Mr. Cleveland. It 
will probably give him the vote of New York 
in Convention; but, thanks to the good sense 
and patriotism of the Democrats, the Empire 
State will not do so much for Mr. Cleveland, 





SENATOR SHERMAN ON THE 
MONETARY ISSUE. 


Detroit Tribune (Rep.), Aug. 22.—Senator 
Sherman has boldly picked up the gauntlet 
thrown down by the Alliance Democracy. 
‘*We are fighting,” he says, ‘‘the battle of 
Gettysburg in a great financial war in Ohio 
this year. Its result involves the strength of 
our monetary system.” The present attack 
upon our monetary system has been devised 
with more cunning and engineered with greater 
skill than any previous assault. It is of the 
gravest importance that the financial icono- 
clasts should be overpowered and their dan- 
gerous schemes be brought to naught. Noone 
is better fitted to accomplish this task than 
Honest John Sherman. His name has been 
the synonym of sound financial doctrine for 
over a quarter Of acentury. He has stood for 
a stable currency through many a conflict with 
financial lunatics, and has come forth unaffect- 
ed with the monetary follies to which weaker 
men have succumbed. 





WHAT FREE SILVER MEANS. 


New York Mail and Express (Rep.), Aug. 
22.—Twenty-two Democratic State Conven- 
tions, last year, declared for a fraudulent form 
of silver coinage. Similar declarations have 
been made this summer by the Democrats of 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Iowa, and Ohio, with 
the Democrats of other States about to follow 
suit in their State platforms. The year 1892 
will find the Democratic party irredeemably 
committed to a vitiated and depreciated cur- 
rency. The people have detected the fallacy 
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underlying this Democratic scheme. India 
and South America are on a silver basis, but 
these countries present no economic features 
that are worthy of imitation. Mexico and the 
United States are the only countries now coin- 
ing silver. All others are getting rid of it as 
fast as possible and are seeking a gold basis. 
France stopped adding to her silver thirteen 
years ago, while we are adding four and a half 
millions monthly. Silver owners have already 
put $390,000,000 of silver upon us. The world’s 
annual silver product is about $168,000,000, 
which this fraudulent Democratic scheme 
would force us to take. Europe has about 
$1,100,000,000 of silver waiting for the consum- 
mation of this unlimited silver coinage fraud 
to be unloaded upon us. Free and unlimited 
coinage of silver, simmered down, simply 
means that 22 cents out of every silver dollar 
shall be taken out of the public Treasury and 
paid to silver speculators. Under this fraudu- 
lent system of currency the farmer will buy his 
goods on the foreign gold basis and sell his 
agricultural products on the silver basis. In 
other words, he will get 78 cents for a dollar’s 
worth of wheat, but will have to pay a dollar 
for 78 cents’ worth of goods, 





THE SUBTREASURY SCHEME. 


Houston Post (Dem.), Aug. 20.—The ad- 
dress of Evan Jones, head of the Texas Alliance, 
at Dallas, Tuesday, makes plain the fact that 
the Texas Alliance is standing squarely up to 
the Ocala demands—Subtreasury and _ all. 
This was emphasized by the action of the Alli- 
ance in expelling those members who took part 
in the Fort Worth anti-Subtreasury meeting. 
The Alliance member, however devoted he 
may be to the original principles of the order, 
must, if he fail to indorse this one measure, 
getout. Will not the summary action at Dal- 
las provoke discord and dissatisfaction? Many 
men joined the Alliance with the understand- 
ing that the organization was not a political 
one, and now they are confronted with the 
alternative of indorsing a political scheme or 
being kicked out. 


SENATOR GEORGE’S VICTORY. 


Boston Traveller (Rep.), Aug. 22.—When 
Senator George, of Mississippi, began his 
campaign against the Subtreasury scheme, a 
few weeks ago, it looked like a hopeless task 
which he had undertaken, and he seemed cer- 
tain of defeat for reélection to the Senate. 
The sentiment of the State seemed so strongly 
in favor of the plan that it was regarded as 
morally certain that a Legislature in favor of 
it would be chosen. Senator George, how- 
ever, took the field boldly against it, argued 
the question on its merits, with the result that 
not less than two-thirds of the Legislature is 
avowedly against this absurb scheme. Mr. 
George may not be a great statesman; in 
many respects he is, beyond question, a hope- 
less Bourbon; but in staking his political future 
on his convictions, without regard to the re- 
sult, he displayed an admirable courage, and 
has performed a splendid educational work, 
the influence of which will be felt in other 
directions. 


RATIFIED BY THE VIRGINIA ALLIANCE. 


Richmond Times (Dem.), Aug. 22.—The fourth 
annual Convention of the Virginia State Far- 
mers’ Alliance has indorsed in its entirety the 
Ocala platform. This, of course, includes the 
demand for the Subtreasury scheme, which 
declares that the Government shall establish 
Subtreasury depositories in the several States 
which shall loan money direct to the people at 
a low rate of interest, not toexceed 2 per cent., 
on non-perishable farm products, and also upon 
real estate, with proper limitations upon the 
quantity of land and amount of money. Al- 
though the discussion over this subject in the 
Convention was prolonged and bitter, still the 
radical advocates of the measure must have 
been in a decided majority. Were the scheme 
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made law, it would effect a complete revolu- 
tion in our Government, for, so far from being 
in accordance with the principle that the best 
form of government is that which the governed 
feels least, it would be simply paternalism run 
mad. It would not only be placing the far- 
mers of the country directly and completely 
under the watchful care and guardianship of 
the Congress and the Administration at Wash- 
ington, but it would result in the Government 
in many cases becoming owner of the lands, 
since to secure the loans the Government 
would be forced to take a mortgage. Can any 
citizen of this republic contemplate the possi- 
bility of our Government’s selling out citizens 
under mortgage, evicting them from their 
homes, and taking possession of their lands 
without a feeling of abhorrence ? 


THAT OR A BETTER PLAN. 

Petersburg Index-Appeal (Dem.), Aug. 22.— 
The amendment to the Subtreasury plank 
inserted by the Virginia Farmer’s Alliance in 
the Ocala platform demands “‘ that our repre- 
sentatives in the United States Congress be 
given to understand that unless they can agree 
to these demands they must give us something 
better or as good.” The Alliance has set 
Congress no difficult task, for almost anything 
that can be proposed in the shape of legisla- 
tion would be better than the Subtreasury 
scheme. 


IN TENNESSEE. 

Memphis Appeal-Avalanche (Dem.), Aug. 20. 
—There can be no doubt that the membership 
of the Farmers’ Alliance in Tennessee is com- 
posed largely of men who have always voted 
the Democratic ticket, and that they control 
the Alliance. Therefore, when the chosen and 
duly authorized representatives of these men 
meet and indorse the Ocala demands, includ- 
ing the Subtreasury, we must conclude the 
purpose of the Alliance to be the securing of 
further ratification of those demands from the 
Democratic party in Tennessee. Now that the 
State Council of the Alliance has taken the 
same direction, those who oppose the idea 
must make an active fight for the maintenance 
of the true Democratic doctrines. It isa ques- 
tion of principle—and the very principle that 
has been held dearest by the Democratic 
party since the days of Thomas Jefferson. No 
matter how vociferously the Alliance leaders 
may assert that Subtreasury and land loan are 
not in line with the paternalistic theory of gov- 
ernment, and that their enactment would not 
be class legislation, the fact remains that they 
are paternalistic, and that they are meant to 
benefit one class at the expense of the other. 
The Democratic party is pledged to abolish 
class legislation, and to give each man a fair 
chance to sell the products of his labor in the 
best market. The farmers should ask nothing 
more than that. Only the Subtreasury and 
land loan separate the Alliance from the Demo- 
cratic party. Now that the Alliance has thrown 
down the gage of battle, the fight must be 
made, and the Subtreasury and land loan ad- 
vocates must be beaten in Tennessee; and 
that they will be beaten is as sure as that the 
= Democratic State Convention will be 

eld. 


HOW CLEVELAND STANDS WITH 
ALLIANCE DEMOCRATS, 


New Orleans Times-Democrat (Dem.), Aug. 
21.—In Richmond, President Polk, after ex- 
pressing the opinion that Mr. Cleveland would 
receive the Democratic nomination, was asked 
by our representative: 

If Mr. Cleveland is nominated by the Democrats, 
and taking into consideration his record on the coinage 

uestion, will he receive the support of the Farmers’ 
lliance and other agriculturists ? 

And to that interrogatory President Polk 
replied: 

No. I do not believe that any self-respecting Alliance 
man would support him in view of his position on that 
subject. 

That is to say, the Alliance would support 
the Democratic nominee if that nominee were 
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approved by the Alliance ; but if he were not 
approved by the Alliance, the Alliance would 
vote against him. We do not believe that the 
Alliance men of the Southern States, either as 
a whole or even in a majority, would agree to 
this undemocratic action. But, of course, 
there is no getting away from the fact there is 
a minority of the Alliance men, probably a 
good sized minority, whose attachment to the 
glorious old party is of the jelly-fish order. 





FOREIGN. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AUSTRIA. 

New York Staats-Zeitung, Aug. 22.—The 
electoral manifesto of the Young Czechs shows 
the point that the ultra-radical agitation in 
Bohemia has now reached. The innumerable 
manifestations connected with the Bohemian 
Exposition were concerned solely with the 
foreign policy of Austria. Gregr’s programme 
looks toa radical transformation of the internal 
political arrangements of the Monarchy bor- 
dering very closely on high treason, which 
renders the ‘‘ consideration” shown by the 
Taafe Government quite inexplicable. In this 
programme are outlined with astonishing bold- 
ness the final consequences of the national agita- 
tion, which has reached the boiling point since 
demonstrations in the ‘‘ Slavic Mecca” have 
added fuel to the flames, fanned. by the ad- 
vancement without disguise of the idea of 
Slavic solidarity. The plan of the United 
States of Austria, in which Bohemia, per- 
chance, would assume the réle of the Empire 
State, when analyzed, looks very much like a 
proposal for the dismemberment of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy. We do not know what 
conceptions in view of the bitter controversy 
about the service language in the army, Gregr 
entertains of the Austrian Federal army, or 
whether he would have the Federal adminis- 
tration of justice directed from Vienna or from 
Prague ; indeed, it is uncertain which of the 
cities would become the Austrian Washington. 
The absurdity of the Gregr scheme consists in 
his entirely overlooking the fact that the 
United States of America are not a conglomer- 
ation of heterogeneous nationalities in which 
the most various idioms are recognized as offi- 
cial languages; that, having no conflict of na- 
tionalities in this country, we can centralize 
certain branches of the public administration, 
while at the same time leaving the individual 
States entirely independent in in their legislation 
on many other vital questions; and that, above 
all, whatever of separate sovereignty resides in 
our individual States is neutralized by the com- 
mon bond of American citizenship that makes us 
a single nation. What idea can Gregr have of 
an ‘‘ Austrian Parliament of the American 
pattern,” in which the most prominent factor 
would be ‘‘ Slavic solidarity?” How, in such 
a confederation, could a Ministry be got to- 
gether in which all the separate States would 
be justly represented. The programme of the 
Young Czechs would scarcely deserve serious 
consideration if it was not a symptom of senti- 
ments prevailing among the population of 
Bohemia. National ambition has gone mad, 
and is stretching out its hands for the Consti- 
tution of the Empire with the design of tearing 
it to shreds in order to deck itself with the tat- 
tered remains. The mask of opportunism and 
moderation that the Young Czechs found it 
convenient to wear in the Reichsrath is con- 
temptuously thrown off, and the visage that they 
now reveal to the world has treason stamped 
on its features. What sort of an attitude will 
the Bohemian nobility, who have stood by 
with folded arms and placidly regarded the 
Young Czech’s excesses, take now? How do 
they like this federalism that would give them 
only about a half dozen seats in the Parliament 
of the new Austrian Federation, for election 
to the House of Lords would take place in the 
Provincial Diet, if the American model is to 
be followed? And, finally, what does Taafe 
think of this result of his Amsgleich and of his 
disruptive system of conciliation. The extreme 
federalism that Gregr demands would be fatal 
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to the Monarchy, which is only held together 
by the centralized power of the Government. 
It would then become requisite, in Bismarck's 
words, ‘‘ to invent anew Austria;” for Austria 
is for Europe a political necessity. If this 
prospect does not please Count Taafe, he 
ought to have a serious talk with the most 
faithful ally of the Czar—the following of Dr. 
Eduard Gregr. 


THE FRENCH FLEET AT PORTS- 
MOUTH. 

New York Times, Aug. 23.—The demon- 
strations of the French squadron in Russian 
and British waters belongs to an international 
condition which is very strange. They are 
literally ‘‘ demonstrations,” meant to impress 
other, and possibly hostile, Powers with the 
strength of the nation that makes them, When 
monarchs visit each other, it is the custom of 
the host to hold a review, ostensibly in honor 
of his guest, but really to admonish his guest 
that he had better take care how he offends the 
master of so many legions. But it is not the 
custom of monarchs to take an army, or even 
an army corps, in order to pay a royal visit, as 
seems to be becoming the custom with respect 
to navies. A Russian journal deduces from 
the courtesies offered to the French squadron 
in England the strange conclusion that the 
reception ‘‘ affords clear proof of England's 
intention to associate herself with France and 
Russia in the maintenance of peace, instead of 
joining the Driebund, which menaces peace.” 
In this case, the reception to the German 
Emperor can mean nothing at all—and, in fact, 
it{is not likely that either reception has much 
political significance. It is not true that the 
Russo-French alliance promises peace and that 
the Dreibund menaces peace. The Dreibund 
is an alliance of Powers satisfied with the status 
guo and anxious to maintain it, while Russia 
and France are anxious to upset it. 





RUSSIA’S AFRICAN ASPIRATIONS. 


New York Tribune, Aug. 24.—Russia is de- | 


termined to secure what she considers to be 
her fair share in the partition of the Dark Con- 
tinent, and has apparently come to the con- 
clusion thar the Egyptian Delta and Abyssinia 
would suit her purposes better than any other 
portion of Africa. Accordingly, she has 
adopted her customary tactics for the purpose 
of bringing both of them within the sphere of 
her religious influence, and ultimately of her 
political power. In Egypt she has taken 
advantage of an appearance of affinity between 
the Orthodox and the Coptic churches to con- 
stitute the Czar the protector of the Copts in 
the same manner in which the French claim 
the right to protect Roman Catholics through- 
out the Orient. The Copts form the moneyed, 
and therefore the most influential, class of the 
Egyptian population. For centuries they have 
monopolized the positions of accountants, 
cashiers, bankers, and money lenders, banking 
and usury being forbidden to Mahometans by 
the Prophet. Forfour years asolemn mass has 
been celebrated on each of the Czar’s birthdaysin 
the Coptic Cathedral at Cairo by the Patriarch, 
decked out in all the glory of his Muscovite 
orders. The Russian Legation attends in full 
uniform, and at the close of the service the 
divine blessing is invoked for the ‘‘ Czar, the 
protector of the Copts.” With regard to Abys- 
sinia, the Russian Church has availed itself of 
the same pretext to establish intercourse be- 
tween the ecclesiastical authorities of the two 
nations. This ecclesiastical intercourse is about 
to develop into something of a more temporal 
character within the next few weeks. Captain 
Maschkoff, who has already visited Abyssinia 
several times previously on his own account, 
has now arrived at the French Red Sea port 
of Obok, bearing the Czar’s commission ‘‘ to 
talk about sundry matters” with the Negus. 
The captain is accompanied by a large expedi- 
tion of priests and soldiers, and bears numer- 
ous presents from the Russian to the Abyssin- 
jan monarch. It is probable that the topics 
will include schemes for the substitution of 
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Russian apleireeh supremacy over the Abyssin- 
ian Church in lieu of that now exercised by the 
Patriarch of Alexandria, which, in view of the 
latter’s subjection to the Egyptian Government, 
is —s to the Abyssinians. Another ques- 
zion likely to be touched upon is the pet pro- 
ject on the part of the Negus to free himself 
once and for all time from the detested Italian 
interference by placing his Empire under the 
nominal protectorate of Russia in so far as 
the direction of its relations with foreign 
countries is concerned. Italy, however, can 
hardly afford to stand quietly by, and it is not 
improbable that the next great European war 
may originate in the Dark Continent. 


BATTLE IN CHILI. 


New York Herald, Aug. 24.—The army of 
President Balmaceda and the army of the 
insurgents, about equally matched in equip- 
ment as well as numbers, have reached that 
stage in their game of chess—with cannon and 
battle ships for pawns and pieces—when, dur- 
ing the next few moves, the decisive check- 
mate will put an end to the popular fury and 
inaugurate the reign of peace. 

It has been a long and a desperate struggle. 
No more determined or resourceful man exists 
than Balmaceda, but he has been opposed by 
a populace as courageous and unflinching as 
ever maintained their rights at the point of the 
bayonet. When the conflict began, the so- 
called rebels ran away with the whole Chilian 
navy, and Balmaceda found himself in a very 
straitened condition. He purchased a couple 
of foreign war vessels, and if they had arrived 
when expected, a broadside would probably 
have settled the questions in dispute. But they 
are still on the way to Valparaiso. The rebels, 
impatient at repeated delays, demanded to be 
led into the field. A desperate battle has been 
fought in the immediate vicinity of Valparaiso. 
It is estimated that about twenty thousand men 
engaged in combat, and three thousand were 
either wounded or left dead on the field. Val- 
paraiso has been converted into a hospital, and 
the ambulance corps is busy at all hours of the 
day and night. 





ARGENTINE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


Chicago Tribune, Aug. 22.—The last mes- 
sage of the President of the Argentine Repub- 
lic to the Congress is devoted in great part to 
its finances, which are known to be in a terri- 
ble condition, as the result of unbridled specu- 
lations and the unchecked issues of cedulas 
and paper money. He says that the nominal 
value of stocks and shares quoted on the 
Buenos Ayres Exchange in 1889 was $900,000,- 
900. The present quotations are less thana 
quarter of that figure. The shrinkage in the 
imagined fortunes of land-owners has_ been 
proportionately as great. Hence the Presi- 
dent is of the opinion that the difference be- 
tween values as they seemed to be two years 
ago and what they are now is at least $1,000,- 
000,000," In spite of the enormous issue of 
paper money, which is worth now about a 
quarter of its face value, there are complaints 
of its scarcity, and a demand that more of it 
be issued. Money is cheap, but not plentiful. 
In his message the President takes a firm stand 
against setting the printing presses at work, 
pointing out that one of the causes of the 
scarcity complained of is the depreciation of 
the currency, which calls for four dollars to 
do the work which one used to do. And as 
the need for more money grows with each 
successive issue, that point cannot be reached 
where it will be both cheap and abundant. 
The President then goes on to say: 


As an excuse for a fresh issue the example of other 
countries is invoked, especially that of the United 
States with its famous greenbacks ; but the advocates 
of paper money do not pause to see the disparity of 
conditions. In the case of a great war, when the State, 
to save national honor or maintain national integrity, 
must call upon direct and large resources, when loans 
are out of the question, then only could there bea plea 
for the issue of bank-notes, which is a proportional tax 
on all inhabitants of the country, a debt that the State 
creates with a promise of redemption, a burden that 
must be borne. But with us some people call on the 
Government to issue paper in the midst of peace to 





help debtors ; in other words, such advocates wish to 
help a portion of the community, very deserving no 
doubt, but certainly with no claims for such a sacrifice. 

The attention of Farmers’ Alliance people 
and others who wish the United States to go 
into the issue of shinplasters and the free loan- 
ing ot money on land is invited to the fate of 
Argentina and to the comments of its Presi- 
dent on the present situation. 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE. 


EFFECT OF THE TARIFF. 


New York Journal of Commerce, Aug. 25.— 
It is impossible as yet to show the effect of the 
new tariff. We have been amused at the statis- 
tical articles in the journals that favor the pro- 
tective system showing how beneficent is the 
working of their favorite scheme, and the 
equally unreliable data from the other side in 
which everything unfortunate or disastrous is 
credited to the McKinley burden unrighteously 
imposed upon the people. Cotton declined 
rapidly in consequence of the large crop, and 
plain cotton goods fell off, too. Tables were 
at once prepared to show that the people were 
actually buying many necessary fabrics at rates 
below those ruling prior to the passage of the 
act. The truth is that the goods in question 
are not imported; that there is an active home 
competition sufficient to keep down prices. On 
the other hand, every suspension of a mill, or 
failure of a domestic fabricant, or cutting down 
of wages, has been attributed by the opponents 
of a protective tariff to the adoption of this 
principle. The decline in the price of wool 
was gloried in as showing that protection does 
not protect, and everything unfavorable in 
business or finance was traced to the heavy 
load laid on the taxpayers for the benefit of the 
manufacturers. We doubt if any one has been 
crippled or seriously injured thus far by the 
operation of the new schedules of duties. One 


of the mostextraordinary arguments in defense | 
of the new tariff was published in the New| 


York 7ribune of Friday. Elaborate arithmet- 
icai calculations were given in proof of the 
assertion that ‘‘the actual rate of duty on all 
dutiable imports during the only three months 


in which the most important provision of the | 


new tariff has been operative has been only 
40.27 per cent.” The error made by the 
writer is in supposing that the revenue 
is collected from the dutiable imports as 
they are landed, The duties are collected 
from the dutiable goods entered directly 
for consumption and those which are 
withdrawn from bonded warehouse. The 
three months selected by the T7+ribune 
presented a volume of goods averaging a less 
rate of duty than usual, because those that are 
to pay a higher rate were largely imported in 
anticipation of the advance. But even for that 
period the average duty on those actually pas- 
sing the customs was far higher than in the 
Tribune's tables. A fair exhibit for the current 
year, during which we suppose the duties 
average less than they will for the year to 
come, will be found as follows: The dutiable 
goods entered directly for consumption at this 
ort, from Jan. 1 to July 31, amounted to 
Rech tensaey. The goods withdrawn from 
warehouse for the same time (less $1,719,579 
taken out free in April) were $38,424,436, 
making a total of dutiable goods thrown on the 
market of $152,561,963. The duties collected 
for the same time were $75,193,562.50, Show- 
ing an average of between 49 and 50 per cent. 
on the entire amount. In our judgment the 
most disastrous effect of the new tariff will be 
upon the home industries it is designed to pro- 
tect. Excessive home production, stimulated 
by extravagant protective duties, is worse than 
foreign competition. 


THE WHEAT SITUATION. 


Bradstreet’s New York, Aug. 22.—Recent 
unfavorable weather in Europe and later infor- 
mation as to the probable wants of Europe as 
to wheat have caused Bradstreet’s London cor- 
respondent to take even a more bullish view 
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of the situation than he did at the close of 
July. Our correspondent writes: 

You will have’got my article on European crops by 
this time, and I think it will come in seasonably, as 
my estimate is now much more in accordance with 
current information than earlier estimates were. You 
will see that my skepticism as to Russia being able to 
export anything like the quantity allowed by others was 
justified. The prohibition of rye exports shows what 
serious Scarcity of foud there isin Russia, andI expect 
it will be followed by an export duty on wheat. Since 
I wrote the expectations of yield in nearly all European 
countries, including England, have been reduced by 
disastrous weather, so that the chances are that my 
estimate-of the European deficiency will be below the 
mark. Ishould now advance the deficiency to 40,000,- 
coo quarters (320,000,000 bushels instead of my original 
281,000,000 bushels), because I allowed for 40,000,000 
bushels of exports from Russia, and for greater crops 
in Western Europe than are likely to be realized. 

The present prospect as to wheat available 
does not vary much from the following: North 
American surplus, 190,000,000 bushels (which 
now looks to be full, and to mean holding fe- 
serves down to the minimum); southeastern 
Europe (exclusive of Russia, which is, accord- 
ing to the writer of the letter quoted above, 
not regarded as a wheat exporter of moment), 
45,000,000 bushels; India, 26,000,000 bushels; 
Australia and New Zealand, 8,000,000 bushels; 
South America, 5,000,000 bushels; exports 
from elsewhere, 14,000,000 bushels; in all 
about 288,000,000 bushels. This points to a 
nominal deficiency of 32,000,000 bushels, with 
probable export totals as high as they well can 
be, and with reserves drawn down the world 
over. Inthe opinion that Russia will yet have 
to be thrown out of account as to furnishing 
rye or wheat for export, our correspondent’s 
letter is offset by Mr. Beerbohm’s estimate of 
a probable Russian wheat export of 64,000,000 
bushels. 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 


A SOCIAL CRISIS IMPENDING. 

New Nation, Boston, Aug. 22.—A first con- 
dition of a philosophical view of present condi- 
tions is the disabusing of one’s mind of all ves- 
tige of any impression that the industrial discon- 
tent of the present period can be properly re- 
garded as a mass of unconnected. petty squab- 
bles for more pay and privileges between 
isolated groups of men and _ employers. 
Whether considered by the unprecedented 
number of such strifes, their world-wide extent 
and common character in all countries, or, 
still more, with reference to their affiliations, 
constantly growing closer, with the Anarchist 
and Socialist parties in Europe and with Na- 
tionalism in America, it is impossible not to 
see that they portend some social industrial 
crisis of a profound character. Neither is 
there much room for doubt as to what the 
nature of the impending transformation is to 
be. As the slave system of industrial organi- 
zation gave way to the wage system, so the 
wage system is now about to give way to the 
co6perative system. An organization of indus- 
try is to succeed to the present one, in which 
the employer isto be left out. As kings and 
nobles, once useful, became, as society devel- 
oped, first superfluous, then obstructive, so in 
industry the function of employer, always 
vastly overpaid, was in its time indispensable, 
but has now, by the growth of intelligence and 
social consent, become not only superfluous, 
but, by its competitive and restrictive methods, 
positively a hindrance to efficient industrial 
production, as well as an insuperable obstacle 
to equitable distribution. There is not in the 
present state of the more advanced civilized 
countries a single administrative function at 
present discharged by the private employer, or 
capitalist, or corporation, which could not be 
much more effectively as well as much more 
cheaply discharged by the people acting codper- 
atively through their public agents. 





SOCIALISTS AND THIRD-PARTY 
MOVEMENTS. 

The People, New York, Aug. 23.—The socia\ 
movement, otherwise called the labor move- 
ment, or Socialism in short, is not founded on 
the spirit of avenging wrongs. Its mission is 
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constructive in the main, only incidentally des- 
tructive. And not the spirit of glorying over 
vanquished adversaries, but that of introducing 
a higher order of society, is the moving spring 
The argument that onething at 
a time is easier of accomplishment than many 
denotes disregard of the teachings of our days. 
A generation ago, experience had not shown 
its fallacy. To-day, however, when the track 
the s movement is seen to be strewn 
with the wrecks of one-thing-at-a-time move- 
ments, such opinions should no longer prevail. 
To lop 

capitalism may be sport, but should 
fascination for that class whose sufferings must 
continue long as the trunk is allowed to 
stand, 
tive, wage-slavery system of production. 
small farm is doomed with the small factory. 
In the crash of both, there is no alternative for 
the people other than slavery, or the coépera- 
tive commonwealth and_ freedom. But, 
furthermore, civilization in general, and the 
United States in particular, are approaching a 
social crisis.. Whether society will emerge on 
the upward or downward grade of evolution 
depends upon the degree of clearness among 
the masses as tothe road on which they are 
travelling. To merge and fuse with move- 
ments admittedly crude and unconscious of 
their own significance, to a degree that often 
gives them the stamp of reaction, would be to 
increase the confusion in the popular mind, al- 
ready sufficiently at sea. Not immediate. but 
safe ultimate victory should be the aim of the 
reformer. With malice toward none, 
with charity for all, the Socialist Labor party 
pursues its undeterred career. There is no 
union of forces worth the name that is not 
founded upon principles that are sound. 


of its actions. 


of social 
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EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN IN 
FRANCE, 

Jules Simon in Le Temps, Paris, Aug. 4.— 
The condition of the laboring classes can be im- 
proved by increasing their wages, lessening 
their expenses, and making them partners in 
industrial enterprises by codperation. One of 
the railroad companies whose men recently 
struck gives annualiy more than 4,000,000 
francs to its employés in addition to their 
wages. Other companies, ho doubt, contribute 
even more. The leaders of labor organizations 
declare that they have no reason to be grateful 
for such donations, as they are taken from the 
enormous, profits of the concerns. Sut the 
prefits are not always large. Employers would 
have peace, in all probability, if they devoted 
the money necessary to accomplish improve- 
ments in the condition of their employés to the 
payment of higher wages. Workingmen them- 
selves know that they ought to be protected 
against their own imprudence. In industrial 
centres where they are not properly cared for 
there is no doubt that they pay too much for 
the necessaries of life. Societies for the erec- 
tion of houses at small cost have been formed 
almost everywhere. Comfortable houses, 
with plenty of room, air, water, and light, can 
be built now at prices so low that the former 
misery seems incredible. Shortly all traces of 
that misery will disappear. In the workshops 
precautions against accidents have been intro- 
duced. Wages are paid to employés in many 
instances even during sickness. Following the 








example of Jean Dollfuss, many employers 
also pay wages to women during their con- 
finement. Savings institutions, asylums for 
the old and infirm, and mutual benefit 
associations are everywhere. Infants’ lives 
are saved by preventing their mothers 
from working too soon after confinement. 


The law preventing the admission of children 
under fourteen years of age to the workshops 
saves them from anemia and consumption. 
There are infant asylums, retreats, primary 
schools, funds for fresh-air excursions, funds 
for the expenses of apprenticeship, and schol- 
arships in trade and higher schools. All great 
corporations have stores where employés can 
purchase goods directly without paying profits 
to the middlemen. The managers of such 
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off the branches of the upas tree of | 
have no | 


That tree is the capitalistic, competi- | 
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stores buy intelligently at wholesale, and 
workingmen find their goods excellent and well 
selected. They can purchase small quantities 
at wholesale prices, saving 25 to 50 per cent. 
on the retail prices. If workingmen go hand 
in hand with their employers they will be well 
clothed, well housed, and well fed, protected 
against accidents, and cared for during sick- 
Their children will receive instruction. 


When their strength is exhausted, they will been | 
The plan of M. Constans, | uy 
| €Xaminations 


titled to pensions. 
which is acolossal reform, is stillonly a dream; 
but pensions for the aged and infirm already 
exist. I donot say that workmen, even with all 


| of these provisions, lead a happy life; that it is 
| not necessary to study the questions of higher 


and shorter hours of labor. Ido not 
abandon the ideas of codperation and _ profit- 


wages 


| Sharing which I have preached all my life. I} 


only say that employers everywhere give evi- 
dence of honest fraternal feeling; that they, 
without exception, are disposed to consider 


methods of improving the condition of their | 


employés; that governments have begun ex- 


periments tothe same end; that it is not only | 
the interest of workingmen, but it is their duty, | 


to help these movements along, not to obstruct 
and retard them. 


AMERICANS AT THE LABOR 
CONGRESS. 
Lewiston Journal, Aug. 21.—The key-note 
of the affair seems to have been the raving on 
Tuesday of one of the delegates from this 
country, who is so much esteemed by the Con- 
gress that he was made its presiding officer for 
the day. He is reported to have said that ‘‘ in 
the United States $70,000,000,000are annually 
stolen from the hands of those who produce 
them,” that ‘‘ misery increases so fast that the 
‘land of the free and the home of the brave’ is 
in reality a hell.””. Such menas Mr. Sanial do 
not, of course, actually represent the working- 
of America. 


rabid words arouse distrust and animosity 
where only confidence and friendship should 
prevail. 


MUZZLED AT HOME. 


Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph, Aug. 20.— | 
Workmen who are lovers of good government | 


and order can have little sympathy with some 
utterances heard in the Labor Congress at 
Brussels. Mr. Kahan, an American, is quoted 
as saying: 

It is useless to beg, to cringe and fawn for needful 
legislation. We must forcibly extort reforms and the 
abolition of the existing wage system. This Congress 
should declare plainly for a labor war and an unflinch- 
ing struggle between labor and capital. 

We do not know who Mr. Kahan is, but that 
he is of the red-flag, blatant, anarchistic ele- 


ment there is no doubt, and the sooner he is | 


muzzled the better for himself and the coun- 
try. In this country such utterances would 
soon be silenced, and Mr. Kahan was careful 
to hold himself in check till he was out of the 
United States. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


DEFECTS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


Christian Union, New York, Aug. 22. 
After resting content for many years in the 
assumed superiority of our schools, we have at 
last awakened to the fact that in many ways we 
are far behind other countries in the educa- 
tional race. Every meeting of associations of 
teachers reveals deep unrest, and the determi- 
nation to better present conditions. This does 
not mean that we are not doing many things 
well; itdoes mean that there are serious de- 
fects in our public school organization and 
management, deficiencies in many private 
schools, and a lack of coérdination between 
the preparatory school, the college, and the 
university. Educational matters in this coun- 
try were described by a leading educator the 


| of children, and the temptation to 


Yet they put themselves | 
forward as such representatives, and by their! 
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other day as chaotic; let us hope that it is the 
chaos which precedes creation. 

Our public schools have suffered from lack 
of broad, intelligent management, from too 
much mechanism and too little spontaneous 
life, and from ‘‘ politics.” In many cities the 
methods of appointing “teachers are not only 
unprofessional, they are distinctly discrédit- 
able. City teachers are displaced for causes 
which in no way touch their professional 
capacity and _ success; rigid systems of 
are enforced, rigid courses 
of study prescribed, and teachers are obliged 


to cover the ground and bring their 
pupils up to a _ certain standard. This 
is simply impossible with large numbers 


deception 
can be readily understood. The system is bad 
morally and educationally. It is the product 
of combined ignorance of educational princi- 


| ples and methods and of ‘‘ practical politics.” 


Many of our private schools suffer from the 
absence of professional knowledge and spirit. 
They are temporary makeshifts of men and 
women who are looking for other opportuni- 
ties, and in the meantime are teaching for lack 
of other employment. We need more men 


|and women of thorough training, who take up 


teaching as a life-work, and who keep them- 
selves in line with educational progress. To 
increase this class of teachers we ought to pay 
larger salaries. It is in the lack of codrdina- 


| tion between the preparatory school, the col- 


lege, and the university that the chaos becomes 
most clearly apparent. Time, which for edu- 
cational purposes is simply invaluable, is lost, 
and money wasted. by the present lack of sys- 
tem. The boy ought to have his educational 
course clearly marked out. The preparatory 
school, the college, and the university should 
so completely supplement each other that not 
aday should be wasted in the entire educa- 
tional life from childhood to manhood. If 
this were done—and it will be done presently 
—the educational efficiency of our system 
would be increased by one-fourth without 
imposing any additional burden on the child. 
The attempt to do both college and university 
work under the same roof is, in our judgment 
a mistake. Let the institutions which aim to 
become universities boldly drop their under- 
graduate work; the colleges will promptly 
take it up, and one element of confusion will 
be gone. This will involve a loss of numbers 
for the moment; but great institutions of learn- 
ing stand for quality of work, not for mere 
numerical strength. We are pushing rapidly 


| along on university lines. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


LAND 


Prof. Herbert B. Adams, in the North- 
western Christian Advocate, Chicago, Aug. 19. 
—Oxford, Cambridge, and London, realizing 
the higher educational needs of the English 
people, are now sending out well-trained grad- 
uates as itinerant lecturers. Any town or vil- 
lage in England that is ready to furnish an 
audierce of two or three hundred people, and 
pay the necessary expenses, can secure a course 
of systematic instruction upon any subject 
taught in a university. Any community or 
local society that will send to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge for a lecturer in history, literature, art, 
or science can obtain what is called a university 
extension course of local lectures. When 
neighboring’ towns and villages can so arrange 


IN ENG- 


| their courses as to employ the same lecturer on 


convenient days, the cost is much reduced. 
There is usually a printed syllabus, or outline 
of the lecture, to enable people to follow the 
lecture without much note-taking, and to 
reflect upon the whole matter afterwards. In 
England a syllabus interleaved with blank 
pages for special notes has been found useful. 
Every course should be accompanied by volun- 
tary written exercises. The lecturer should 
give out at the end of each lecture three or 
four general questions for individuals to 
answer at home in their own time, and in their 
own way, with or without the use of notes or 
books of reference. The written answers are 
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address. Before the next weekly lecture he is 

to have examined all the papers, 
and be prepared to return them with critical 
annotations. Another characteristic of uni- 
versity extension is the class-meeting, before 
- or after each lecture: In this conference 
with the student portion of his audience, the 
lecturer reviews, criticises, or commends the 
written answers that have been sent to him 
during the previous week. He explains any 
difficult points upon which he may have been 
misunderstood. He allows the class to ask him 
questions upon any topic connected with the 
subject under discussion. This class-meeting 
is, perhaps, the most useful feature of univer- 
sity extension. The final feature of university 
extension is the written examination, which 
concludes the whole course of six, eight, ten, 
or twelve lectures. Those students only who 
have done a fair amount of weekly written 
exercises are admitted to the final test, for 
which all previous tasks were but a gradual 
preparation. The questions are set bya re- 
gular university examiner upon the basis of the 
leeturer’s printed syllabus. A student who 
has passed in eight ‘‘ unit courses’’ of twelve 
lectures each, also in mathematics, Latin, and 
one other foreign language, is now admitted 
to the old university at Cambridge with credit 
for one year’s advanced standing, and can ob- 
tain the degree of bachelor of arts by two 
years’ successful study inresidence. Thus the 
wall between the university and the English 
people has been broken down. Any poor lad 
or workingman, if he has natural genius, 
thrift, and energy, can make his way from the 
mill, the mine, or the workshop to the highest 
education which England can afford her sons. 





THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 





INGALLS’S CHANGED VIEWS. 


Chigago Tribune, Aug, 22.—Ex-Senator 
Ingalls’s admissions as to the failure of prohi- 
bition in Kansas, coming from such a man and 
being so strongly and emphatically expressed, 
ought to set at rest all doubts as to the ab- 
surdity of statutory prohibition when a large 
proportion of the people of any community is 
opposed thereto. Senator Ingalls says: 


(1.) That there is no town of importance in Kansas 
where beer, whisky, and other intoxicants cannot be 
had and are not sold asa beverage. There may be 
some hamlets and villages where this is not true, but 
not many. 

(2.) That in the principal cities of the State the dram- 
shop traffic is recognized and protected—licensed by 
the imposition of monthly fines, which are regularly 
applied to the payment of the expenses of the municipal 
government. 

Much of this is true of every State where 
statutary prohibition is attempted. In Iowa it 
was long ago admitted to be a dead failure, 
except in communities where the non-drinkers 
have a decided majority. The political Prohi- 
bitionists will not admit this. 


Kansas City Times, Aug. 21.—What has 
opened the eyes of Massillon Ingalls? Three 
years ago he was a prohibition shouter; now 
he declares prohibition a farce. If he had not 
been blind then he could have seen. just what 
he sees so clearly now. Mr. Ingalls has read 
the handwriting on the Kansas skies, and 
nearly tumbles over himself in his desire to get 
from under the prohibition canopy. 





THE TRUE REFORM PARTY FOR 1802. 

' The Voice, New York, Aug. 27.—The Prohi- 
bition party has the right of way; it has the 
issue to be settled before that of the industrial 
question, for, as Mr. Powderly says, every 
failure of workingmen to carry a right demand 
has been because of liquor. At least four hun- 
dred millions of the one billion dollars spent 
yearly for strong drink are spent by the wage- 
earners of America. Stop this waste, and ina 
few years the workingmen will be masters of 
the situation. Gentlemen of the People’s 
party, don’t put the cart before the horse. 
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sent to the lecturer by mail at a given; 


Come with us first, and then we will be with 
you. One of your chief leaders said within 
the past week: ‘‘ The Prohibition party has 
trained leaders and an organization such as we 
have not in the People’s Party.” 

The Prohibition party is a drilled host, a 
host of veterans. What madness to ask that 
we disintegrate this force, throw to the winds 
all that has been gained by years of labor and 
the expenditure of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and go into a new army and try the 
battle all over! It is a tremendous task to 
organize a political party. This work, in a 
great degree, has been accomplished for the 
Prohibition party. Let mot the workingmen 
and the other reformers of America commit the 
supreme folly of ignoring the work already 
done, and ready at their hand. But you say 
that there are hundreds of thousands of voters 
who are so deeply prejudiced against the party 
that they will never enlist under its banners, 
Do not believe it. This state of antagonism 
must be passed through by every reform move- 
ment. The unwisest way to meet such antag- 
onism isto bow before it and change name 
and organization. That would be defeat. 
In a right cause there are are ebbs and flows, 
but no such thing as disaster. There is no 
easy way to victory; no matter what road we 
take, every inch of progress will be contested 
by every power of error, of prejudice, and of 
darkness. The only thing we need fear is 
within us, not outside. There must be no 
back step, or side step. Let public sen- 
timent in our party come down with the pre- 
cision and weight of a trip-hammer on any 
attempt at equivocation or compromise. 





THE CANTEEN SYSTEM. 

Army and Navy Journal, New York, Aug. 
22.—The result of the practical operation of 
the Army canteen system continues to be sat- 
isfactory, particularly in its salutary effect upon 
the discipline of the troops. The canteen is 
now a permanent feature of sixty odd forts. 
Even in the Prohibition States, where it was 
feared it would be impossible to keep up the 
canteen without the privilege of selling light 
drinks, there are several in successful opera- 
tion, though, with the beer privilege taken 
away, the profits are necessarily small. 
Colonel Townsend, in his report of the opera- 
tions of the Canteen at Fort Riley, makes 
some pertinent remarks on this subject: 


Although Kansas is nominally a Prohibition State, 
the Prohibition Law is openly set at naught. In the 
town of Leavenworth, adjoining this post, there are 
several hundred saloons engaged in the selling of beer 
or liquor, yet the post canteen is not allowed to sell 
beer or any other intoxicating drink. The consequence 
is that after the men are paid off they resort to the 
town, and there spend their money in the saloons, re- 
turning to the post, many of them, badly under the in 
fluence of liquor. Discipline is much injured, and, in 
7 opinion, will never be better while such a state of 
affairs exists. 


Col. Arnold speaks thus enthusiastically of 
the canteen at Fort Custer, Montana: 


The financial operations of the canteen have been 
very satisfactory, giving large returns. It enables the 
soldier to live almost sumptuously, giving him a plen 
teous variety of food. The effect — the welfare and 
discipline of the command has been excellent. In 
fact, there has been no bad infraction of the regula- 
tions since the post tradership here was abolished and 
the canteen established. Drunkenness and the offenses 
incident to it, for which nine-tenths of the men were 
tried, have entirely disappeared. The number of men 
confined and cases tried by courts-martial have de- 
creased more than one-half since the post trader 
reigned. 





PRACTICAL PROHIBITION IN GEORGIA.— 
Governor Northen, of Georgia, has signed a 
Bill to prohibit the sale of liquor within three 
miles of any church or school, except in incor- 
porated cities. It is said that this act, if en- 
forced, will prohibit the sale of intoxicants 
throughout the entire State. Why should it 
seem evil in the eyes of good citizens to sell 
liquor near a school? Why has it been 
thought proper in every State to prohibit the 
sale of liquor on election days? There must 
be something pernicious and dangerous ina 
business that requires such restrictions. Yet 
for certain reasons it is granted large liberty in 
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the great cities and in certain districts. It is 
almost the only gigantic evil which modern 
civilized society does not seek to banish.— 
Christian Advocate, New York, Aug. 27. 





THE MODERN NEPENTHE. ~ That some 
people use wine and spirits immoderately is no 
argument in favor of prohibiting, to those who 
use them in moderation, articles useful and 


|}so competent to excite feelings at once de- 


lightful and in harmony with our idea of 
supreme physical enjoyment. Ina good glass 
of wine or beer, or in a drink of fine old 
whisky, there is laughter, sympathy, generos- 
ity, and courage. Surely these are virtues, 
and surely that which can develop them in a 
nature that has grown sour and morose by 
contact with the selfishness of the world, is not 
to be despised.—Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit 
Circular, New York, Aug. 25. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION 
FRANKFORT. 


From Consul-General Mason’s Report. Elec- 
trical Review, New York, Aug. 22.—It has 
been stated in previous reports that this expo- 
sition of 1891 is expected to furnish some def- 
inite conclusions upon two points of extraordi- 
nary practical interest: The comparative merits 
of all the known methods of electric propulsion 
for railway cars with the storage system, upon 
which the use of electric power for marine 
purposes mainly depends; and the problem of 
long-distance transmission of electric energy. 
The first comprises the whole subject of pro- 
duction, storage, and distribution of electric 
energy; in short, a comparison of the several 
competing systems, which will here be brought 
into open rivalry under the eyes of an interna- 
tional jury. Hundreds of municipalities, street 
railway companies, and manufacturing firms in 
Germany are waiting for the result of this com- 
petition before deciding where to place their 
contracts. The feasibility of long-distance 
transmission will be demonstrated, unless all 
anticipations fail, by the working .of a powerful 
current generated by water-power at Lauf- 
fen, on the river Neckar, and conveyed to 
the exposition, a distance of something more 
than 100 miles. The plant for this import- 
ant undertaking is now in process. of con- 
struction. The problem is mainly one of 
insulation—whether a current of such inten- 
sity can be conveyed so great a distance 
without being fatally dissipated and weakened 
by loss through imperfect insulation. There 
is a general feeling of confidence that the exe 
periment will succeed, and it is expected that 
the German Emperor will be present on Aug. 
I§ to set this new wonder in motion. When 
it is considered what the success of this ven- 
ture will mean, the harnessing of the now 
wasted water-power of all civilized countries 
to the everyday work of life and the immense 
saving of money, fuel, and labor that would 
thereby be rendered possible, it is not too 
much to hope that the exposition will leave an 
important mark upon the industrial progress 
of our time. 


AT 





THE THUNDERER ON OLYMPUS.—The 
London 7Zimes is afraid that the opening up 
of the American market to English authors 
will result in a deteriorated quality of literary 
work. ‘‘ May not the desire to please a large 
and uncultivated public,” it asks, ‘‘ somewhat 
degrade the character of English literature?” 
The calm assumption that English authors will 
need to write down to the comprehension of a 
less cultivated body of readers in America than 
in England is eminently British. Imagine 
‘* Ouida,” or ‘‘ The Duchess,” or Rider HMag- 
gard, or that most doleful humorist, Jerome K. 
Jerome, running their intellectual engines at 
half speed, so as to be appreciated in Boston! 
—Boston Pilot, Aug. 15. 
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AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Kénigsmark (Count), The Romance of. Molly Elliot Seawell. Cosmrof., Sept., 
8 pp. Illus. Sketch of the titled adventurer for whom the wife of George I. of 
England spent thirty years in prison. 

Lincoln (Abraham). Third Article. Theodore Stanton. Westminster Review, 
Aug.,7 pp. Treats of the military and moral sides of Lincoln’s character. 

Marlowe (Julia). Alfred Stuart. Lippincott’s, Sept., 2 pp. With Portrait. Sketch 
of her artistic career. 

Mollinger (Father), the Miracle-Worker, 
Sept.,4 pp. With Portrait. 

Newman, Another view of. Wm. M. Salter. Avena, Sept. Newman went to 
Rome, because, taking his premises for granted, reason pointed that way. 

Porter (Jane). F.S. Viers. Chaperone Mag., Aug., 2 pp. Biographical sketch, 
with Portrait. 

Wilson (George). John Todhunter. Luglish Jilustrated Mag., Aug. 8 pp. 
Biographical sketch of this lately deceased English painter. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


Agnes Hampton. Donahoe’s Mag., 


Actress (an), Reflections of. Clarra Morris. N. A. Rev., Sept.. 8 pp. 
Analogy, A Study of. John Burroughs. Atlantic, Sept.,7 pp. The use of the 
emblematic in everyday life. 


Architecture (Western), Glimpses of. Chicago. Il. Montgomery Schuyler. 


Harper's, Sept., 12 pp. Illus. Impressions of the domestic architecture of 
Chicago 

Artist Life, The Social Side of. C. M. Fairbanks. Chautauguan, Sept., 5 pp. 
llus. 


Author (The) Himself. 
books and writers. 

** Average Reader’’ (the), His Majesty. Edgar Fawcett. 
2pp. What the average novel reader is. 

Books (Scientific), The United States asa Publisher of. J. Howard Gore, Ph.D. 
Chautauqguan, Sept., 5 pp. Contributions to scientific literature by the Govern- 
ment. 

Carlotta’s Intended. Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
plete novel, 

Complements and Compliments. Mary Steadman Aldis. Westminster Review, 
Aug., I1 PP. Deals with the university training of women. and discusses the 
question whether such training unfits her for the performance of complementary 
duties. 

Dickens and Punch. F. G. Kitton. LEaglish Jilustrated Mag., Aug., 9 PP- 
Wonders that Dickens never contributed to Punch, while so many of his charac- 
ters have done duty in the columns of that journal. Illustrations given. 

Dickens (Charles), Letters of, to Wilkie Collins Edited by Laurence Hutton. 
Harper's, Sept., 10 pp. 

Education (Village), under Popular Control. T.J. Macnamara. 
Rev.,9 pp. Calls attention to the evils of the Small School Board. 

Fiction, Real People in. William S. Walsh. Li/pincott’s, Sept.,g pp. An inter- 
esting article snowing the troubles that authors bring upon themselves by put- 
ting real people into their books. 

Frarnce’s Greatest Military Artist. Lady Dilke. 
The life and work of Edouard Detaille. 

‘*Much Ado About Nothing.”” The Comedies of Shakespeare. V. 
Lang. Harfer’s, Sept..13 pp. Illus. i 
the play. 

Schools (Parochial), The Boston Herald on. 

Society Journal (the), The Evolution of. Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. Cosmop., Sept,, 
7pp. Illus. Traces the growth of the means for making known the doing of 
society from the Pasquinades of the 15th century to our modern papers, 

Tee-Wahn Folk-Lore. Charles F. Lummis. S?. Nicholas, Sept., 7 pp. 
Antelope Boy. 2. The Coyote and the Crows. 

Tennyson’s Lincolnshire Farmers. Joseph J. Davis. Westminster Rev., Aug. 
6pp. Says that these now obsolete types are drawn with exquisite skill. 

Traffic, The Disturber of. Rudyard Kipling. Atlantic, Sept.,g pp. The Story 
of an English lighthouse keeper. 

University Extension. Prof. Willis Boughton. Avexa, Sept., 7 pp. Describes 
the functions and methods of the National Society. 

Witch of Prague (The). F. Marion Crawford. Zngiish [illustrated Mag., Aug., 
15 pp. Novel, continued. 
Women (Society) as Authors. 

Illus. 


Woodrow Wilson. Atlantic, Sept.,8 pp. A paper about 


Lippincott’s. Sept., 


Lippincott’s. Sept.. 48 pp. A com- 


Westminster 


Cosmop., Sept., 10 pp. Illus. 
Andrew 
Entertaining and scholarly comment on 


Donahoe's Mag.. Sept., 2 pp. 


1. The 


Anna Vernon Dorsey. Cosmop., Sept., 10 pp. 
Sketches of women celebrated for social and literary distinctions. 


POLITICAL. 


British Imperial Federation, 
of the scheme. 

Federation and’Free Trade. Editorial. Westminster Rev,, Aug., 11 pp. Sees 
nothing Utopian in the idea of the federation of the world, but suggests that it 
is not to be had without fighting. Free trade will come through Federation. 

Germany, France, and General European Politics. Mr. de Blowitz. Harfer’s, 
Sept., 10 pp. Traces the future politics of Europe leading to the new cataclysm 
which the writer believes to be imminent. 

Haiti and the United States. The Hon. Frederick Douglass. N. A. Rev., Sept., 
9 pp. Has especial reference to the negotiations for the establishment of a 
Naval Station by the United States at the MGle St. Nicholas. 

Politician (The) as Historian. Westminster Rev., Aug., 10 pp. Citizens must be in- 
structed in history to enable them to deal intelligently with foreign and Imperial 
questions, but unfortunately our historians are deficient in knowledge of practi- 
cal affairs. Hence either our historians should become politicians, or our politi- 
cians historians, . 


RELIGIOUS. 


Christ (The), The Story of the Resurrection ok Rev. William Jones, D.D. Meth- 
odist Review, Sept., Oct..9 pp. No possibifty of fraud or delusion about this 
central fact of Christianity. 

Creed-making in Japan. Church at Home and Abroad, Sept., 4 pp. 

God, The Kingdom of. Rev. B. F. Crary. Methodist Review, Sept.-Oct.. 12 pp. 
Rejects the several claims of the Roman and Mormon Churches to be the king- 
dom of God, and asserts that it is ‘‘ within you.”’ 

Heresies (The Newer). Rev. Geo. C, Lorimer. Avena, Sept., 6 pp. Sees nothing 
very damnable in them, and no satisfaction in helping the holders to martyrs’ 
crowns. 


Our Day, Aug. Speech of Lord Salisbury in favor 
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India, Signs of the Times in. 
and Abroad, Sept., 2 pp. 


Jews (the), The Catholic Churchand. J.C. Curtin. Donahoe’s Mag., Sept., 7 pp. 
The Catholic Church is opposed to the persecution of the Jews. 

Mark, The Gospel According to. Rev. F. M. Bristol,D.D. Methodist Review, 
Sept.-Oct., 18 pp. The Immanuel prophecies Messianic, and had their fulfill- 
ment in Christ. 

Missions (Foreign), English-speaking Peoples and. William A. M'Corkle, D.D. 
Church at Home and Abroad, Sept.,3 pp. The propagation of the Gospel is 
especially laid upon the English-speaking peoples of the world. 

Regeneration, Rev. James Douglas, D.D. Mehodist Review, Sept.-Oct., pp. 
bp result of the imminent vital action of the Holy Spirit, which is the gift of 

od. 

Revelation, A Psychological Principle in. J. W. E. Bowen. Methodist 
Review, Sept.-Oct., 13 pp. The Universal phenomenon of the race, and as such 
— to the laws of historic development according to the psychologic prin- 
ciples. a 


J.C. R. Ewing, D.D., Lahore. Church at Home 


SCIENCE. 


Anniversary Address. Dr. Bedloe. Journal of Heredity, July, 1opp. Address 
by the President, summarizing the anthropological progress of the past year in 
England and abroad. 

Bethlehem and Maplewood. W. H. Geddings, M.D. Climatologist, Aug., 14 
pp. A contribution to the medical climatology of the White Mountains, with 
special reference to their exemption from hay fever. 

California (Southern), The Climate of, in Relation to Disease. 
Edwards, M.D. Climatologist, Aug., 14 pp. 

Chinese Secret Societies. Frederick Boyle. Harper's, Sept., 7 pp. Their his- 
tory, aims, and methods. 

Chorea in relation to Climate, Especially the Climate of Colorado. 

Climatologist, Aug., 12 pp. 

Diphtheria, the Etiology of, A Contribution to. 
tartan, Aug. 7 pp. 

Double Star B 612 (the), The Motion of. 
Aug. 2 pp. 

Evolution, The Doctrine of. John Fiske. Pop. Science Monthly, Sept., 23 pp. 
Defines Darwin’s contribution to the science, and dwells on its influence in 
bringing order out of chaos in history, and other fields of research. 

Glass-making. Prof. C. Hanford Henderson. V. Glass in Science. (Illus.) 
Pop. Science Monthly, Sept., 23 pp. Describes the more important glass instru- 
ments used in science, and the methods of manufacture. 

Grippe (La), The Contagiousness of. Boardman Reed, M.D. Climatologist, 
Aug., 3 pp. 

Hygiene—Higher Medical Education. Sanitarian, Aug., 2 pp. 

Infectious Diseases and Death Rates, The Progress of, at the Most Recent Dates 
Compiled by H. K. Bell, M.D. Sanitarian, Aug., 10 pp. 

Influenza. The Vaso-Motor Paralysis in. John B. Elliott, M.D. Climatologist. 
Aug., 9 pp. 

Kenwood Observatory (the), Address at the Dedication of. C. A. Young. 
Sidereal Messenger, Aug..9 pp. Suggests that the intellectual results of astron- 
omy may be considerable, but will not undertake to say there is any money in it. 

Kenwood Physical Observatory, The. Geo. E. Hale (Director). Sidereal Mess- 
enger, Aug.,2 pp. Historical and descriptive notice, 

Koch’s Tuberculin, The Use of. Alfred L. Loomis,M.D., LL.D. Climatologist, 
Aug.,13 pp. Observations on the use of ** Koch’s Tuberculin” in the treat- 
ment of pulmonary tuberculosis in Bellevue Hospital. 

Meteors, On the Orbits of. W.H.S.Monck. Sidereal Messenger, Aug.,2 pp 
A criticism of Dr. Kleiber’s recent work on this subject. 

Mountain Ranges, A Classification of, According to their Structure, Origin, and 
Age. Warren Upham. Pof, Science Monthly, Sept.,13 pp. A classification of 
them into organic and epirogenic, the former embracing Folded, Arched, 
Tilted, and Erupted Ranges, and domed mountains. 

Natural Selection, A Theory of. Leslie Keeley,M.D. Jour. of Heredity, July, 
spp. An explanation of the biological laws of natural selection in reference to 
the action of poisons. 

Nihilism (Russian), Woman’s Share in. 


William A. 


J. T. Eskridge, 
E. Klein, M.D., F.R.S. San#- 


S.W. Burnham. Sidereal Messenger, 


Ella Noraikow. Cosmo , Sept.,8 pp 


Illus. 
Orbit of a Body, Investigation of the, Under a Sup Repellent Force of the 
Sun. George W. Coakley. Sidereal Messenger, Aug., 7 pp. 


Photography (Celestial), The Camera for. S. W. Burnham. Sidereal Messenger, 
Aug.,3 pp. Pronounces a good rectilinear lens and an ordinary landscape 
camera best suited for celestial photography. 

sie) nd (the), Low Castes in, The Rev. C. Velti, Lahore. 
Abroad, Sept.,2 pp. Descriptive of castes. 

—— Field (the), Harvestand Laborsin. Fred. W. H. Myers. Arena, Sept 

he harvest, indeed, is plentiful, but the laborers are few. 

Science, New Chapters on the Warfare of. XIII. From Fetich to Hygiene. 
Andrew D. White, L.L.D., L.H.D. Part il. Pop. Science Monthly, Sept., 11 pp. 

Science, The American Association for the Advancement of. Marcus Benjamin, 
Ph.D. Chautauguan, Sept.,5 pp. The object of the association, and what has 
been accomplished since its organization in 1840. 

Speech as a Barrier Between Man and Beast. E.P. Evans. Atlantic, Sept.. 
15 pp. A contribution by a specialist on the interesting subject of the language 
of animals. 

Sun (The), Can we Always Count on Him? Garrett P. Serviss. Pop. Science 
Monthly, Sept., 7 pp. Thinks’ it possible that astronomers may be found study- 
ing the sun a million years hence, but hardly safe to count on five millions. 

Telescope (the), History of, Prof. C.S. Hastings. Sidereal Messenger, Aug. 
20 pp. 

Water (Running), Views of. M. J. Picard. Pop. Science Monthly, Sept.. 13 pp. 
Treats of the forms taken by water, flowing under various conditions of fall and 
impediment, 


Church at Home and 


SOCIOLOGICAL, 


Conciliation, Courts of. Nicolay Grevstad. Atlantic, Sept.,5 pp. The purposes 
and work of the Courts of Conciliation in Norway and Denmark. 


Drunkenness, Is It Curable? Dr. W. A. Hammond, Dr. E. N. Carpenter, Dr: 
T. N. Crothers, Dr. Cyrus Edson. WM. A. Rev., Sept.,29 pp. The general con- 
clusion is that drunkenness is curable, but the cure largely depends upon se 
will-power of the patient. 


Fashion’s Slaves. B.O. Flower. Arena, Sept.,30 pp. Jescribes and illustrates 
the fashions of the past few decades, and exhorts American women to emanci- 
pate themselves from Fashion’s thrall and wear Greek costumes which are now 
becoming fashionable. 

Immigration: A Symposium. Methodist Review, Sept.-Oct., 18 pp. Value of 
Immigration, affirmed, Charles Parkhurst. The Evil of Immigration, empha- 


sized, W. H, Wilden. Duty of the Nation and the Church toward Immigration, 
Geo. L. Curtiss. 
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Insane (The), Schools for. Charles W. Pilgrim, M.D. Pop. Science AMouthiy, Sept., 
spp. Interesting notice of what has been done in this field, and of results. 

Inter-Migration. Rabbi Solomon Schindler. Arena, Sept., 7 pp. Uses the 
term to apply to the concentration of rural population in great cities, which is 

, justified by the greater attractions of the latter. 

Jews (the), Goldwin Smith and. Isaac Besht Bendavid. WN. A. Rev., Sept., 15 pp., 
An answer to Goldwin Smith’s article. 

Ladies’ New York Club. Julia Hayes Percy. Cosmof.,Sept.,8 pp. Illus, De- 
scriptive, 

Labor, Pope Leoon. Thomas B. Preston. Arena, Sept.,gpp. A criticism of 
the Pope’s Encyclical. 

Prize-Fighting. The Most Rev. Archbishop Ireland. Donahoe's Mag., Sept,, 
344 pp. An address delivered in St. Paui before an audience assembled to pro- 
test against the proposed prize fight in that city. 

Russo-Jewish Immigrant (The). Rabbi S. Singer. English Jilustrated Mag., 
Aug.,4 pp. Is for the most part only a bird of passage, resting on his flight 
* Westward.” . 

Social’ Reform, Modern Methods of. Lyman Abbott, D.D., Chautauguan, Sept., 
3 PP. 

Society in Different Cities. Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood. Lippincott’s Sept, 9 pp. 
A comparative view of seciety in New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Chicago. 

State Duties, The Limits of. Herbert Spencer. Pop. Science Monthly, Sept., 6 
pp. Compulsory codperation suited to a state in which war is the business of 
ife, but not to an industrial state. 

Sunday (The Ideal). The Rev. CharlesH. Eaton, D.D. WN. A. Rev.,Sept.,9 pp. 
A defense of open museums, art-galleries, and music halls on Sunday. 

Womanhood (Coiperative) in the State. Mary A. Livermore. JN. A. Rev., Sept., 
13pp. Shows how much women are doing by organization. 

Woman's Mission. Some Thoughts upon. H. H. Morgan. Chaperone Mag., 
Aug., 4 pp. Her mission is to solve the problem of life. 

UNCLASSIFIED. 

Arkansas, Town Life in, Octave Thanet. Af¢/antic, Sept.,8 pp. 

California (Lower), A Glimpse of. E. E. Cothran. Chaperone May., Aug., 5 pp, 
Descriptive of soil, climate, and resources. 

Clergymen (English), Anecdotes of. The Hon. C, K. Tuckerman. MN. A. Rev, 
Sept., 2 pp. 

Days that are Yetto Be. J. K. Wetherill. Lifpincott’s, Sept.,2 pp. A dip into 
the future. ° 

Derby Day an Clapham Common. Thomas P. Gill, M.P. Lippincott’s, Sept., 4 
pp. Humorous description of this characteristic English scene. 

Dogs and Their Affections. Ouida. NW. A. Rev., Sept., 1o pp. Interesting inci- 
dents of the fidelity of the dog. 

Mygiocer's (As) Camp, Notes from, Henry Collins. Lippincott’s, Sept., 9 pp. 

e camp life of a corps of civil engineers. 

Eskimo Boats in the Northwest. John Murdoch. Pof. Science Monthly, Sept., 5 

pp. Describes the Umiak and the Kayak. 


Europe and Cathay. John Fiske. Atlantic, Sept., 13 pp. Discusses the reasons 
that the early Norsemen were not the discoverers of America, 


Florida War (the), An Untold Story of. Harriet Pinckney Huse. Harfe>r’s, 
Sept., 4 pp. 


Forgotton City (A). Eleanor Lewis. Cosmop., Sept., 5 pp. Illus. Description 
of the ruined city of Soluntum. 


Hawaiians (The). J.N.Ingram. Chautanguan, Sept., 4 pp. The manners and 
customs of the Hawaiians. 


Helen, A Pleafor. JuliaC. A. Dorr. Lippincott’s, Sept.,5 pp. A defense of the 
pretty girl. 








Books of the Week. 








AMERICAN. 


Capital, The Positive Theory of. Eugene V. Bohm-Bawerk. Translated with 
a Preface and Analysis by William Smart, M.A. Macmillan & Co. $4.00. 

Children’s Primer, Ellen M. Cyr. Ginn & Co., Boston. Cloth, 3oc. 

Christian (A), How to Become. The Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York and Chicago. Paper, 2oc. 

Chronicles of the Builders of the Commonwealth: Historical Character Study. 
Hubert Howe Bancroft. The History Co., San Francisco, Vol. 1. Cloth, $4.50. 

Civilization: An Historical Review of Its Elements. Charles Morris. S.C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago. 2vols. $4.00. 

Duty. Julius H. Seelye,D.D., LL.D. Ginn & Co., Boston. Cloth, 35. 

Enoch Arden, Tennyson. With Introduction and Notes by W. T. Webb, M.A. 
Macmillan & Co. 4oc. 

Hindu Literature ; or, The Ancient Books of India. Elizabeth A. Reed, mem- 
ber of the Philosophical Society of Great Britain. S.C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

Joy Forever ; And Its Price in the Market. John Ruskin. Introduction by 
tp Eliot Norton. Charles E. Merrill & Co. Brantwood Edition. Cloth, 

1.50. : 

Life’s Handicap. Being Stories of Mine Own People. Rudyard Kipling. Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.00. 

Medical Annual (International) and Practitioner’s Index. A Work of Refer- 
ence for Medical Practitioners, Ninth Year. E.B. Treat. Cloth, $2.75. 

Melanesians (The): Studies in their Anthropology and Folk-Lore. R. H. Cod- 
rington, D.D,. Macmillan & Co. Illus. $4.00. 

Minerva Pulveris. John Ruskin. Introduction by Charles Eliot Norton. 
Charles E. Merrill & Co. Brantwood Edition. Cloth, $1.50. 

New Testament, Historical Evidences of. American Tract Society. Cloth, 
$1.00, 

Old-Fashioned Roses. James Whitcomb Riley. 2d@ dition. Longmans, 
Green & Co., London. The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. Hf. Cloth, $1.75. 

Old Testament, Historical Evidences of. American Tract Society, Cloth,$1.00. 

Political Economy, Dictionary of. Edited by R. H. Inglis Palgrave. First Part. 
Abatement-Bede. Macmillan & Co. $1.00. 

Russian Traits and Terrors. A Faithful Picture of the Russia of To-Day. E. 
B, Lanin. With an Ode by Algernon Charles Swinburne. B. R. Tucker, Boston. 
Paper, 35¢. 

Wordsworth for the Young. Selections; with an Introduction for Parents ana 
Teachers by Mrs. Cynthia Morgan St. John. D. Lothrop Co., Boston. Cloth, 
$1.25., 
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Current Events. 








Wednesday, August 19. 


The Bennington monument is formally transferred to the State of Vermont; 
speeches by the President. ex-Minister Phelps, and others......The American 
Association for the Adyancement of Science meets in Washington......The 
Republican State Convention in Pennsylvania nominates General David M 
Gray for Auditor-General, and Captain John W. Morrison for Treasurer... .. 
In the State of Washington, United States District Court Judge Hanford 
decides that Chinamen who come into the United States, in violation of the 
Exclusion Acts by way of Canada, must be returned to Canada instead of t 
China, as heretofore...... The cruiser Charleston leaves San Francisco for 
Yokohama, Japan...... The White Star Line steamship Teutonic lowers the 
transatlantic record to 5 days, 16 hours. 31 minutes. 

The French fleet arrives off Cowes, England, and is received with distin 
guished naval honors...... In the International Socialist Workmen's Congress 
in Brussels, British delegates refuse to adopt the radical reports of the Com- 
mittee; an American delegate advocates a labor war...... In the Canadian 
Corruption Investigation, Premier Mercier is further implicated ; Thomas 
McGreevy, member for Quebec, tenders his resignation in the House, and the 
Speaker issues a writ for a new election. 


Thursday, August 20. 


The President arrives at Mt. McGregor, where he is the guest of W. J 
Arkell, of Judge; a‘* Country Dinner ” is given at the Hotel Balmoral! by 
Senator Arkell in honor of the President's fifty-eighth birthday......Great 
damage is done by storms in Indiana and South Dakota...... Henry Watter 
son, of the Comrier-Journai, discourses on ‘* Money and Morals”’ at Chau 
tauqua....../ Andrew D. White, ex-President of Cornell University, visits 
New York city ; he denies the printed statement that he would not accept the 
Republican nomination for Governor if tendered him, and expresses the 
belief that the State can he carried against “* Hillism.”’ 


The Queen entertains the visiting French naval officers at dinner at Osborne 


House....../ A cyclone in Martinique does great damage and causes serious 
loss of ‘ife...... The Holy Coat is exhibited in the Cathedral at Treves, 
Prussia, before a vast concourse of pilgrims. -It is, announced that Russia 


will not prohibit the export of any grain except rye. 
Friday, August 21. 


President Harrison is formally welcomed at Saratoga, and makes a speech 


to a great throng of people......Governor Bulkeley reviews the Connecticut 
State troops...... Genera! W. L. Bragg, Interstate Commerce Commissioner, 
dies at Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J......Several shocks of earthquake are felt in 


the West and South. 


The French and British fleets are reviewed by the Queen off Spithead. 
There is a terrific storm in the English Channel...... The British Government 
notifies the Government of China that no more British officers will be allowed 
to serve in the Chinese Navy...... A Shanghai dispatch says a strong Chinese 
squadron has been ordered to Nankin, and another is assembling north of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang...... It is reported from Halifax that Spain has formally not: 
fied Great Britain that after July 1 next, Canadian products will! not be admit- 
ted to the Spanish West Indies under the * favored nation”’ clause...,..Fail- 
ure of crops in the Ural Provinces of Russia caused much destitution. 


Saturday, August 22. 


] f 
the Ohio campaign with a speech at Niles...... The nameof Professor Joseph 
Lecontes reported for President of the American Association for the Advance 
ment Science...... Bishop Newman addresses the veterans at Chautauqua, it be 
ing G. A. P. daythere...... In NewYork City many persons are buried beneath 
the debris of a falling building in Park Place; it is believed that upwards of 
one hundred lives are lost. 


President Harrison spends the day at Saratoga...... Major McKinley ypens 


The financial crisis in Portugal becomes desperate......President Balmaceda 
of Chili is said to have seized $1,000,000 in silver bullion sent by a British war- 
ship to Montevideo...... Strong earthquake shocks are felt in various Italian 
cities. 

Sunday, August 23. 


The President spends a quiet Sunday at Saratoga...... A cloudburst does 
much damage at Pottsville, Pa...... The Northwest suffers from killing frosts 
onwee At Shelbyville, Indiana, the murderer of a city marshal is taken from 
jail and lynched. .Engineers of the Southern Pacific Railway say that the 
Colorado desert lake will not be permanent. 

‘The operation of the Ukase forbiddiug the export of rye is extended to 
Finland...... The Russian Imperial family start for Copenhagen...... Canad 
has a new scandal in relation to alleged jobbery in the construction of the 
harbor works at Toronto...... There is serious rioting in Grenada, Nicaragua, 
growing out of the arrest and exile by President Sacasaof some of his most 
prominent opponents; many citizens and at least six soldiers are killed. 


Monday, August 24. 


The Secretary of the Treasury gives notice that the 444 per cent. bonds will 
be paid upon maturity...... The American Society of Geologists meets in 
Washington...... The Chautauqua Assembly closes its sessions for 1891. ; 
Pennsylvania has a damaging storm...... The President receives many social 
attentions at Saratoga. 

The sailors of the French fleet are entertained at a dinner at the Town Hall 
in Portsmouth...... Mr. Raikes, British Postmaster-General, dies...... The 
Foreign Committee of the Columbian Fair Commission, receive assurances of 
hearty codperation in Russia; a representative of the Russian Government 
will accompany the Committee to Chicago, as will also a representative of the 
German Government....../ Advices are received that Emin Pasha has defeated 
the dervishes in an important battle, and reoccupied the old stations in the 
Equatorial Province...... The German Emperor and Empress attend the 
Saxon fétes at Merseburg...... The Czar and family arrive in Denmark and 
receive a royal welcome...... There are rumors of heavy fighting in Chili, 
with contradictory reports as to results,,,... The Peruvian Cabinet resigns. 

Tuesday, August 25. : 

President Harrison proceeds from Saratoga to St. Albans, Vt., making eight 
speeches by the way...... Governor Page, of Vermont, notifies Redfield Proc- 
tor, Secretary of War, that he will be appointed to succeed Senator Edmunds 
aan The American Association for the Advancement of Science closes its 
annual session at Washington, after selecting Rochester asthe next meeting 
place...... President Moffat of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad resigns 
pascbe In New York City the work of removing the dead from the wreck of the 
Park Place building continues; fifty-two bodies have thus far been removed 
..«++-Chemists of the Health Department report the Croton water seriously 
polluted. 

Russian peasants in the Province of Kazen are reported starving, with no 
immediate prospect of relief...... The situation in Hayti is said to be improv- 
ing; Hyppolite is striving for peace...... Serious apprehensions are felt in 
London for the safety of the French and English fleets off Portsmouth, a 
furious gale having cut off all communication with the ships; many English 
officers are on the French warship Marengo...... Flour in Leeds is advanced 
1s. 6d, per bag. 
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Important to Sunday-School 


Teachers. 


AND ALL BIBLE STUDENTS. 


FAUSSETS BIBLE 
(YCLOPADIA 


Compiled and written by Rev. A. K. FAUSSET, 
M. A., joint author of Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown's 
critical and explanatory Bible Commentary. Illus- 
trated by M0engravings. One vol. royaLoctavo, cloth, 
750 pp., price $5.00, tranportation free. 

This volume contains 3,700 articles; and presents a 
completeness and conciseness, such as should be found 
ina Bible Cyclopedia. Itis invaluable to Students and 
Teachers of all denominations. 

Its exhaustive article on Creation, or on Isaiah, or on 
the Pentateuch, is alone worth the price of the volume 

It contains, also, the results of the admirable work 


lone by explorers, showing how, in an age prone to 
skepticism, God has given remarkable confirmations of 
the truth of His own Word in raising men who have 
been enabled to decipher the hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylonand Assyria, and 
the archaic characters of the Moabite stone. Ephesus 
with its Temple to the great Diana, Midian and its 
mines, Rome and its catacombs, have al! contributed 
their quota of witnesses to the truth, 

A valuable index of all the books and the chapters of 
the Bible in consecutive order, with reference to the 
articles which illustrate them isadded. By consulting 
this index on any passage of Scripture, the student will 
immediately find the article which will afford him the 
information he desires. 

J. W. BASHFORD, D.D., President of the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, writes: 

‘It is a most admirable aid. I hope ten thousand 
teachers will use it inside the next six months.” 

T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D., says: 

‘*It is in advance of all books in that line 
NEWELL WOOLSEY WELLS, D.D., of Brooklyn, 

writes : 

‘* The ‘ Bible Cyclopedia’ of the Rev. A. R. Fausset 
is accurate, disclosing, as it does, a thorough acquaint- 


ince with the result of the latest investigations in all 
departments of Biblical research. It is compact, pre- 
senting in few words the sum and substance of what 
Dictionaries and 
Cyclopedias. It is comprehensive, embracing in its 
treatment many subjects either just touched upon, or 


may be found in more elaborate 


left altogether unnoticed in the majority of works 
having a similar aim.”’ 


Rev. D. W. C. HUNTINGTON, 


writes 


Bradford, Pa., 


‘I have spent some time in an examination of the 
‘Bible Cyclopedia,’ plying it with various and hard 
questions, and I am delighted with its ready and 
thorough responses. Its adaptation to the use of all 
classes of Bible students should give it an immense 
circulation.” 

J. T. GRACEY, D.D., of Rochester, N. Y., writes: 

‘*T have had the pleasure of a careful examination of 
Fausset’s ‘ Bible Cyclopedia,’ and, further, the great 
help it affords in ‘ working with it’ on lines of investi- 


gation, which test the accuracy and comprehensive- | 


ness of a work of this kind, and I find it not only emin- 
ently satisfactory, but admirable in so many qualities 
that it would be tedious to name them. It is full, fresh, 
and reliable.” 

Rey. F. N. LUSON, La Grange, Ill., 
It is worth its price 


writes 

‘“*Itisa masterly production. 
ten times over.” 

‘* More nearly realizes our ideas of a Bible dictionary 
for all classes than anything that has ever come under 

ur observation.”"—Lutheran and Missionary. 

‘‘ A storehouse for those who teach and those who 
would be taught.’”"—Zfpiscopal Register. 

“A library of Biblical knowledge presented in a 
volume of 750 pages.” —Lutheran Observer. 

‘* 4 volume for the family library and an aid in the 
study of the Bible,”"—=-/ndependent. 


the work in its present form is not to be considered as 
| intended to come into competition with the ordinary 


Strom the 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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A Bible Translation of Great Value. 
YOUNC’S 


(LITERAL AND IDIOMATIC) 


Bible Translation 


Translated According to the Letter and 
Idiom of the Original Language. By 
Robert Young, LL.D., Author of 
Young’s **‘Analytical Concor- 
dance to the Bible,” etc., ete. 


Octavo, Cloth. Price, $4.00. Carriage Free. 
(Second Revised Edition. ) 


While, as the translator states in his prefatory pages, 





use of the commonly received Eng)ish Version of the 
Holy Scriptures, but simply as a strictly literal and 
idiomatic rendering of the original Hebrew and Greek | 
Texts, the great value of this translation must be fully | 
apparent to all Bible students, particularly so, consider- 
ing the facts that the English verb ‘‘ destroy” is, in the 
Common Version the representative of not less than 
Sorty-nine different Hebrew words ;—the verb “‘ to set,”’ | 
of forty. and ‘‘ to bring.” of thirty-nine, etc. Also that | 
many hundreds of words given in English in the Com- 
mon Version have, each one, from 8 to 40 Hebrew 
representatives, while the King James’ revisers have 
given the word ‘“‘ Nathan” (‘‘ to give *’) 84 different ren- 
derings, and so on in a large number of instances, so 
that ‘‘in such a version as the one commonly in use in 
this country, there are scarcely two consecutive verses,” 
says Mr. Young, ‘ where there is not some departure 
from the original.” 


Preface to 
Edition. 

‘ There are two modes of translation which may be 
adopted in rendering into our own language the wri- 
tings of an ancient writer. The one is, to bring him 
before usin such a manner as that we may regard him 
as our own ; the other, to transport ourselves, on the 
contrary, over to him, adopting his situation, modes of 


Extract from the First 


speaking, thinking, acting, peculiarities of race, air, 
gestures, voice, etc. Each of these plans hue its ad- 
vantages. . . . All attempts to make Moses or Pau! act 


or speak or reason as if they were Englishmen of the | 
nineteenth century must inevitably tend to changé the 
translator into a paraphrast or a commentator—charac- 
ters which, however useful, stand altogether apart from | 
that of him who, with a work before him in one lan- 
guage seeks only to transfer it into another. 


Extract from Preface to Second Revised | 
Edition, 
“The following translation of the New Testament is | 
based upon the belief that every word of the original is 
‘God-breathed,’ as the Apostle Paul says in his Second | 
Epistle to Timothy, chap. 3. 16. This inspi- | 
ration’ extends only to the original text, as ét came | 
pens of the writers, not to any transla- | 
tions evermade by man, however aged, venerable or 
good; and only in so far as any of these adhere to the | 
original—neither adding to nor omitting from it one 
particle—are they of any rea/ value, for, to the extent 
that they vary from the original, the doctrine of ver- 
bal inspiration is lost, so far as that version is con- 
cerned. 





j 


“A strictly literal rendering may not beso pleasant to | 
the ear as one where the apparent sense is chiefly aimed 
at, yet it is not ewphony but truth that ought to be 
sought .. . im such a version as the one com- 
monly in use in this country, there are scarcely | 
two consecutive verses where there is not some departure 
from the original.” 


‘* Not a few of the arguments usually brought by in- 
fidel authors against some of the leading doctrines of 
our most holy faith are at once answered simply by the 
correct rendering of the Hebrew phrases.”"—Fev. Adam 
Stuart Muir, DD. 

“4 translation of the Scriptures would be of invalu- 
able use, that would be an exact counterpart of the He- 
brew. Ina word, causing the Scriptures to present to | 
the English reader not only the same general meaning, | 
but even the same minute shades of thought and feel- 
ing which they present to those familiar with the orig- 
inal tongues, Mr. Young's translation seems to be ad- 
mirably adapted to meet this want.”"—Rev, W. G, Blai- 


' kie, D.D. 


|ings and 


A Great Commentary for All 
Bible Readers. 








ALL COMMENTARIES IN ONE 


THE BIBLE WORK: 


Bible Readers’ Commentary. 


A Commentary on the New and Old Testaments 
By J. Glentworth Butler, D.D. Contains Brief Read- 
Complete Annotations and 
and Best 
400 Eminent Christian Thinkers and 


Past and Present 


Comments 


Being the Choicest Observations of over 


Writers of the 
Admirable adapted for Sunday 


school and family use. The New Testament, com 


| plete in two volumes; the Pentateuch, complete in 
two volumes. Four volumes Over 3,000 pages 
Illustrated. Vol. 5, from the Pentateuch to end of 


Solomon's reign, 635 pp., also ready. Cloth, $4.00 per 


vol.; sheep, $5.00 per vol.; half morocco, $6.50 per 


vol.; full morocco, gilt, $9.00 per vol 


‘ee 





IN THIS GREAT WORK, ARRANGED FOR POP 
ULAR SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND FAMILY USE, 


No Hebrew, other Foreign words are 
quoted. It is simple enough for the unlearned, deep 
enough for the most learned. It is just the work every 
one who cares for the Bible should have in his home. 
It is the work to read at. family worship, for it gives 
both the Bible text and meaning and exhortation on 
the same page. It is just the work for the Sunday- 
school Teacher and the Preacher, for it is all commen- 
taries in one, bringing all Biblical scholarship down to 
to-day. 

In this work the Business Man has in a nutshell the 
best that has ever been said about any text, thus 
avoiding the loss of time of searching for a grain of 
wheat in bushels of chaff. The reader who masters 
this single work will be abreast of current Biblical 
comment and discussion. It is the ‘‘ book of books,” 
for it contains the whole of the Bible, and the essence 
of all that has ever been thought about it. 


Greek, or 


Christian at Work = “ The most scholarly and 
the most readable of allcommentaries.”” Pres, 8. C. 
Bartlett, D.D.: ‘ Characterized by great fulness 
and discrimination of thought.”” CC, H, Park- 
hurst, D.D.: ‘Thorough, unique, invaluable.”’ 
Charles H. Hall, D.D.: “It shows immense 
labor, singularly cool judgmentand a refined, sanctified 
taste.’ Mark Hopkins: ‘‘The more familia: 
the acquaintance, the more highly it will be valued.” 
Austin Phelps, D.D.: ‘ This work contains the 
best thinking of the best minds of the ages.”” Theo. 
L. Cuyler, D.D.: “It is a nutritious and delight- 
ful work for popular reading.”’ George W. Cable: 
**As a layman and a student of the English Bible, I 
find it anextremely valuable help toitsstudy.” Way- 
land Hoyt, D.D.; “ Itisa book of the communion 
of saints ; full of light and full of help.”’ 





CB” We offer the following special prices as 


inducements for formation of Clubs in Congre- 


| gations, by Sunday-school Teachers, members of 


Young Men’s Christian Associations, Societies 
of Christian Endeavor, Chautauqua Assemblies, 
Colleges and Seminaries, viz.: 
Any single vol., $4.00—the regular price. 
A full set, or 5 selected vols., $3.00 per vol 
Four sets, or 20 selected vols., $2.50 per vol. 
Ten sets, or 50 selected vols., $2.00 per vol. 

A 16-Page Descriptive Circular; Commendations 
from many Eminent Sources, etc., sent free on appli- 
cation, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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is one of those inven- 
9 tions that seems to be 
finished. It seems to 
reach the end as to 
goodness of light 
in every way, 
and ease of 
management. 

The only care 


Dirt falls out when the chimney 
is taken off, not into a pocket as 
in other central-draught lamps. 


Putting in a new wick is a very 


easy matter indeed. 
All this seems strange 


to one 


who knows how troublesome other 


good lamps are. 


It is in all the good lamp-stores. 


Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 












SEZ 
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DIXON’S seuss PENCILS 


! 
Are unequaled oh smooth, tough leads. 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention 7he Lit- 
erary Digest and send 16c. in somrs, to Joseph Dixon, 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., for samples 
worth double the money. 





We loan in the prosperous city of TACOMA 

yA and vicinity only. No drought. No pests. 

One-third valuation. Safe as U. S. Bonds. 
Successful experience. 


TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


So]: Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protector 
Adds fo yh ot to the wearing quality of every 


87; / FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES. 





No more uneven boot- 
om Ry No ny Sy Nonoise. Send 
10c. for co gar Pair, or 50c. for 6 Pairs 
with Chisel, dc WOODMAN CO., 
P. O. Box 2872, Boston Mass. 





A Special Cone of Bag tne yg is ready for dis- 


UNIVERSITY. or ‘ROCHESTER, 


and wiil _ neot on a 
ESIDE DAVID J. HILL, 
Term cake Sept. 10th. Rochester, N. Y. 


Talking Right Out in Meeting. 

He svead that invaluable book, ‘‘ Before an Audience; 
or, The Use of the Will in Public Speaking,”’ by Nathan 
Sheppard, and made a forcible speech with great satis- 
faction. ‘‘ Profoundly philosophical." —Joseph T. Dur- 
yea, D.D. “ Replete with practical sense.”"—Prof. J. 
H. Gilmore, of Rochester University. ‘‘It knocks to 
flinders the theories of elocutionists."—N. Y. Evan- 
gelist. Cloth, 75 cents, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 








Analytical 
Bible 
Roneordanee. 





Young’s great ‘ Ana- 
lytical Concordance to 
the Bible *—designed for 
the simplest reader of the 
English Bible — exhibits 
311,000 references; ex- 
ceeds Cruden’s Concor- 
dance by 118,000; marks 
30,000 various readings in 
New Testament, and con- 
tains over 70,000 Greek 
and Hebrew original 
words — all analytically 
arranged under their 
English titles (Cruden’s 
has not one—a lack greatly 
lessening its usefulness to 
the critical scholar), to- 
gether with other origi- 
nal and bighly valuable 
features. Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon says: “ Cru- 
den’s Concordance is 
child’s play compared 
with this gigantic produc- 
tion.’’ One large vol. 4to. 
printed on heavy paper. 
Price, in stout cloth bind- 
ing, $5.00, transportation 
free. Funk & Wagnalls, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor place, New York. 


IN RAPID PREPARATION. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS'’ 


STANDARD BICTIONARY 


—— OF THE —— 


"ENGLISH | ANGUAGE: 


PRICE, WHEN ISSUED, $42 ; AT $7 TO ADYANCE SUBSCRIBERS. 


(= SEND 5 CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE NEW PROS- 
PECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, Etc, NOW READY. 


The list price of the Dictionary, when issued will be $12 (in one 
volume ; if in two volumes, $14). But all persons who will sign 
and return blank below, and make a payment of $1.00, only $7 
(in one volume ; $9 if wanted in two volumes) will be charged. 


$1 Extra Discount to Subscribers for Any One of Our Periodicals. 
ONLY $1.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. 


‘* Tt will be a rival of the best Dictionaries.’"— The Boston Journal of Education. 

‘*T do not hesitate to say it will be the completest single volume Dictionary of 
the English language.” —J. W. BasHrorp, D.D., President of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 


‘* Of the two dictionaries, the revision of Webster and your work, your plan is 
the better one, and will better meet existing needs. . . . The entury is a 
lexicographical luxury. Yours will be the English People’s Word Book.’’—Tueo. 
W. Hunt, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature at Princeton, 


It Has a Staff of Over One Hundred Editors. 


These editors are among the best known of American and English 
scholars ; each is an acknowledged authority in his particular sphere 
of learning. The Dictionary, from beginning to end, will be the 
work of scholars, and of experts in the different branches of the arts 
and sciences and in the different trades. Without reflecting unfavor- 
ably upon the work of others, we may be permitted to say that no 
dictionary of any language has had engaged upon it so many repre- 
sentative scholars. 


Invariable Conditions of Our Special Offer. 


Those who are subscribers for any one of our periodicals and 
who will subscribe now forthe Dictionary will be allowed an extra 
one dollar discount; that is, they will receive the Dictionary for 
$6.00. INVARIABLE CONDITIONS: 1. Your subscription for 
the periodical you have taken or propose to take must be paid up to 
at least December 1, 1891. 2. You must sign and return to us blank 
below, or a copy of it, and send with it $1.00 of the $6.00 you are to 
pay for the Dictionary, and the other $5.00 are to be paid when we 
notify you that the Dictionary is ready for delivery. This will not 
be for some months. 3. If your subscription for the periodical you 
are taking of us is not paid up in advance to at least December 1, 
1891, send the amount of one year’s subscription with your Accept- 
ance Blank for the Dictionary, and your credit for the periodical 
will be advanced one year. 4. Any one not now an annual sub- 
scriber for one of our periodicals should send with his acceptance 
the money necessary to pay for one year’s subscription for the peri- 
odical he prefers, and the $1 in part payment for the Dictionary. 
The annual subscription price for our periodicals is as follows: THE 
Homi.eEtic Review, $3; THE Missionary REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 
$2; Tue Voice, $1; Toe LireRAry Digest, $3. 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK. 


SIGN AND RETURN THE FOLLOWING, OR A COPY OF IT. 
Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 AND 20 AsTOR PLACE, N. Y.: 


I accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary, 
and herewith forward you ONE DOLLAR in advance payment for the 
same, and will forward you the remaining Stx* DOLLARS when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood that if I am 
not satisfied with the work I shali be at liberty to send it back within 
three days after I receive it, and you will return my money. 





























Signed 


*Ifyou are a subscriber for any one of our periodicals cancel 
the word Six by writing over it the word Five. 


Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in Two Volumes. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS Poblishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place N. Y, 

















